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Series  Preface 


Bethel  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives,  inaugurated  the  Cornelius  H.  Wedel 
Historical  Series  in  1987  as  part  of  the  college’s  centennial 
celebration.  Wedel,  first  president  of  Bethel  College  from 
the  beginning  of  classes  in  1893  until  his  death  in  1910, 
was  an  early  scholar  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  studies.  His 
four-volume  survey  of  Mennonite  history,  published  from 
1900  to  1904,  helped  to  rescue  Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
from  its  marginal  and  denigrated  portrayal  in  standard 
church  history  works.  Wedel  saw  Anabaptist-Mennonitism 
as  part  of  a tradition  of  Biblical  faithfulness  going  back  to 
the  early  church.  He  strove  to  see  his  people  not  in 
isolation,  but  as  a part  of  God’s  wider  plan  in  world 
history.  The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series  features 
research  in  both  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  history. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Historical  Society 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  launched  its  series.  Studies  in 
Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History,  with  Harold  S.  Ben- 
der’s, Two  Centuries  of  American  Mennonite  Literature:  A 
Bibliography  of  Mennonitica  Americana,  1727-1928,  as 
volume  one  in  1929.  The  society  announced  four  more 
volumes  planned  for  1929  and  1930,  and  in  1984  C.  Arnold 
Snyder’s  The  Life  and  Times  of  Michael  Saltier , was  pub- 
lished as  volume  twenty-seven.  Volume  twenty-eight, 
American  Mennonite s and  Protestant  Movements,  A Com- 
munity Paradigm , by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler  was  pub- 
lished in  1987.  The  Historical  Committee  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  initiated  its  Mennonite 
Historical  Series  twenty  years  after  the  Mennonite  Church 
commenced  its  series  with  the  publication  in  1949  of  From 
the  Steppes  to  the  Prairies , edited  by  Cornelius  Krahn.  In 
1988  Faith  and  Life  Press  published  James  Liu  and  Stephan 
Wang : Christians  True  in  China,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Kreider, 
and  Growing  Faith:  General  Conference  Mennonite s in 
Oklahoma,  edited  by  Wilma  McKee,  as  volumes  fifteen  and 
sixteen  respectively. 

The  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series  supplements 
these  two  earlier  series  through  the  publication  of  relative- 
ly small  press  runs  of  significant  books  with  more  special- 
ized and,  therefore,  possibly  more  limited  audiences. 
Bethel  College,  chartered  a century  ago  this  spring,  had  a 
founding  vision  to  promote  the  liberal  arts  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and 


to  serve  the  church  through  the  preservation  of  Mennonite 
values  and  preparation  for  service.  The  publications  in  the 
Wedel  series  hope  to  further  these  goals  by  making  avail- 
able several  hundred  copies  of  books  at  reasonable  prices 
using  the  recently  developed  computer  technology  for  desk- 
top publishing  with  laser  printers.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  will  be  largely  based  upon  prepublication  orders  in 
order  to  avoid  other  overhead  costs.  Suggestions,  as  well  as 
manuscripts,  for  the  Wedel  series  are  welcome. 


David  A.  Haury 
Series  Editor 
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Author's  Preface 


This  series  of  lectures  attempts  to  put  into  historical 
context  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  in  this  country. 
By  necessity  the  American  drama  had  its  beginnings  in 
Europe  during  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Luther  and  Zwingli  whose  initial  reformatory  efforts 
promised  so  much  soon  proved  themselves  no  friends  of 
religious  freedom.  Instead,  the  Anabaptists,  the  victims  of 
intolerance  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  state  churches, 
became  the  harbingers  of  a new  day.  In  a sense  their 
principles  of  religious  liberty  and  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  fueled  the  struggle  in  the  colonies.  The  Dutch 
Mennonites,  the  English  Baptists,  and  Quakers  became  the 
channels  by  which  the  concepts  of  the  church,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  limitations  of  the  state  were  transmitted 
to  a nation  in  the  process  of  being  born. 

Religious  freedom  with  its  constitutional  guarantees 
became  a reality  in  most  of  the  states  with  the  ratification 
of  the  First  Amendment  in  1791  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  reinforced  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  1868.  However,  within  the  last  few  years  there  are  those 
who  by  reinterpretation,  are  attempting  to  circumvent  the 
very  freedoms  spelled  out  so  clearly  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  that  which  seems  so  incongruous  is  that  those  who 
stand  to  lose  the  most  are  in  the  avant  guard  of  this 
movement.  It  appears  that  a crisis  of  faith  has  developed 
in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  freedom  itself.  This  series  of 
lectures  attempts  to  address  the  present  situation  by  calling 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Free  Church  tradition  to 
reexamine  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

I am  indebted  to  Bethel  College  for  the  invitation  to 
deliver  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures  in  1987.  I am  further 
indebted  to  David  Haury  for  his  work  in  editing  the 
lectures  for  publication.  I also  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Miss  Susan  Day,  my  secretary  and  an 
M.Div.  student  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  for  typing  the  lectures  and  preparing  the  index. 
A special  word  of  gratitude  is  due  to  our  genial  hosts, 
Keith  and  Aldine  Sprunger,  for  a most  delightful  stay  in 
their  home. 

W.  R.  Estep 

7 September  1988 
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I. 


A Crisis  of  Faith: 

The  "Livelie  Experiment”  under  Fire 


On  July  8,  1663,  Charles  II  gave  Rhode  Island  legal 
standing  with  the  restored  monarchy  by  granting  the  little 
colony  a charter  which  read: 

And  whereas,  in  theire  humble  addresse,  they  have  freely 
declared,  that  it  is  much  on  their  hearts  (if  they  may  be 
permitted),  to  hold  forth  a livelie  experiment,  that  a most 
flourishing  civill  state  may  stand  and  best  bee  maintained,  and 
that  among  our  English  subjects  with  full  liberty  in  religious 
concernments  . . . That  our  royall  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  noe 
person  within  sayd  eoloney,  at  any  tyme  hereafter,  shall  be  any 
wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for 
any  differences  in  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  does  not 
actually  disturb  the  civill  peace  of  our  sayd  colony;  but  that  all 
and  everye  person  and  persons,  may  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at 
all  tymes  hereafter,  freelye  and  fullye  have  and  enjoye  his  and 
theire  owne  judgments  and  consciences  . . . 

As  Perry  Miller  has  suggested,  little  Rhode  Island 
became  a prototype  of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
is  now  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  its  Constitution.2 
This  "livelie  experiment"  is  reportedly  the  oldest  such 
government  in  the  world,  so  well  has  the  work  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Admittedly  the  most  distinctive  element  in  that  important 
document  and  its  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  provision  for  com- 
plete religious  liberty  undergirded  by  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Formerly  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
acclaim  by  statesmen  and  historians  alike,  it  is  this  feature 
that  has  come  under  increasing  attack  from  all  sides  in  our 
day.  In  short,  the  "Livelie  Experiment"  so  much  a part  of 
our  heritage  is  under  fire  as  seldom  has  been  the  case  since 
its  embodiment  in  the  Constitution.  And  that  which  is 


Apparently  the  words  "to  hold  forth  a livelie  experi- 
ment, that  a most  flourishing  civill  state  may  stand  and 
best  be  maintained,  . . . with  full  liberty  in  religious 
concernments"  were  taken  from  the  request  for  a charter 
presented  to  Charles  II  by  John  Clarke. 

‘'Perry  Miller,  Roger  Williams,  His  Contributions  to  the 
American  Tradition  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1962),  254. 
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stranger  than  fiction  is  that  from  within  the  camp  of  those 
who  are  the  heirs  of  the  Free  Church  tradition  have  come 
some  of  those  most  relentless  in  their  opposition.  This 
constitutes  what  could  properly  be  termed  "A  Crisis  of 
Faith." 

Robert  Maddox,  executive  director  of  Americans 
United  confirms  this  observation. 


Now,  200  years  after  Jefferson,  the  country  is  gripped  in  a battle 
for  religious  liberty.  Through  overt  and  covert  means,  political 
and  religious  leaders  want  to  control  religious  impulses  and 
reshape  spiritual  sensibilities.  Agencies  of  the  state  want  to 
define  the  church.  Politicians  want  to  dictate  modes  of  prayer. 
Church  leaders  exhort  the  government  to  enforce  a religious 
agenda,  though  this  goal  flaunts  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
through  separation  of  church  and  state  (a  principle  which  now 
sustains  attacks  as  never  before  in  this  century). 


Given  the  thousand-year-old  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (1054)  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
bishops  would  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  attack  on  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
While  Rome  may  be  in  the  wings  waiting  for  the  contem- 
porary act  with  its  players  to  exit  the  stage,  ever  since 
Vatican  Council  II  and  its  pronouncement  on  religious 
liberty,  the  church  has  disavowed  any  interest  in  stifling 
the  consciences  of  anyone  or  limiting  the  rights  of  any 
individual’s  freedom  to  worship  as  he  chooses.  Granted 
Vatican  II  was  a pastoral  council  and  not  a dogmatic 
council  with  an  eye  to  presenting  the  church’s  best  possible 
face  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
nevertheless,  it  is  now  on  record  favoring  religious  liberty, 
regardless  of  how  restricted  and  flawed  its  concept  of 
freedom  may  be.3 4 


3Robert  L.  Maddox,  "Church  and  State:  The  Ramparts 
Besieged,"  The  Christian  Century  25  February  1987,  191. 

4See  "Religious  Freedom,"  Documents  of  Vatican  II, 
edited  by  Walter  M.  Abbott  and  Joseph  Gallagher  (New 
York:  Guild  Press,  1966),  672-700. 
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Baptists  Against  Separation 


From  among  the  Baptists,  historically  the  most  ardent 
shapers  and  defenders  of  religious  liberty  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  have  come  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I was  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  1982  attending  a meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  when  I heard  Jerry  Falwell  say  on 
television:  "We  are  out  to  change  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution."  Repeatedly,  according  to  Stan  Hastey  of 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  the  televi- 
sion evangelist,  Pat  Robertson,  a self-declared  presidential 
candidate  in  1988,  has  pronounced  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  a "myth."  Hastey  went  on  to  say:  "These  so-called 
Baptists  betray  their  heritage,  if  indeed  they  know  it  at 
all."  Ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
came  into  existence,  informed  as  it  was  by  the  Baptist 
struggle  for  religious  liberty,  is  reflected  in  a statement 
made  by  W.  A.  Criswell,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  when  he  said  on  CBS  Evening  News  one 
night  in  August  1984,  "I  believe  the  notion  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  was  the  figment  of  some  infidel’s 
imagination." 

However,  there  are  still  some  Baptists,  no  one  knows 
how  many,  and  doubtless  other  evangelicals,  including 
Mennonites,  who  have  not  been  caught  up  in  the  rhetoric 
of  New  Right  and  its  religious  agenda.  One  of  these,  W. 
W.  Finlator  in  a recent  article  attempts  to  confront  these 
errant  Baptists  with  their  history  when  he  reminds  them  of 
their  heritage. 

A quick  but  honest  look  at  Baptist  history  and  commitments 
could  be  persuasive.  Caught  in  the  cross  fires  of  the  wars 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  church  states  and  heartily 
despised  and  feared  by  both,  the  early  Baptists  (along  with 
other  separatists  and  dissenters)  invoked  a pox  on  both  tlmir 
houses  and  called  for  absolute  church-and-state  separation. 


Then  he  asks: 


Why,  then,  our  fear  and  aversion:  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Like  millions  of  Americans,  we  Baptists  have  a slender  sense  of 
history.  We  have  forgotten  and  forsaken  our  rich  heritage.  We 
have  traded  our  birthright  for  a mess  of  something  else.  We 


5W.  W.  Finlator,  "They’re  Trying  to  Make  Us  Baptist!" 
The  Christian  Century  6 April  1983,  303. 
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have  exchanged  the  fundamentals  for  fundamentalism.  Because 
we  have  forgotten  that  freedom  of  religion  also  means  freedom 
from  religion,  we  behold  only  an  enemy  in  O’Hair  when  she 
opposes  religious  coercion  by  the  state. 


It  should  not  be  surprising  to  Mennonites,  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Disciples,  and  others  who  have  historically  stood 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
that  those  exponents  of  the  Old  World  state-church  models 
have  seized  that  which  they  conceive  as  a golden  oppor- 
tunity to  move  in  and  press  for  some  sort  of  establishment 
of  religion  either  state  by  state  or  through  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  national  political  parties.6 7  This  is  clearly  the 
import  of  a rash  of  books  on  the  subject  as  a few  selections 
will  reveal. 


From  Among  the  Heirs  of  Luther  and  Calvin 


Separation  of  Church  and  State:  The  Myth  Revisited  by 
De  Jong  and  Van  Der  Slik  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
Calvinist  tradition.  The  authors  contend  that  when  Justice 
Hugo  Black  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  announced 
in  the  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (1947)  "The  First 
Amendment  has  erected  a wall  between  church  and  state" 
that  "a  slim  majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
substituted  myth  for  historical  accuracy  and  political 
wishes  for  constitutional  interpretation."  The  authors 
continue  their  attack  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  the  United  States  when  they  assert  that  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  not  mentioned  in  the  First  Amendment 
which,  of  course,  is  to  deny  what  was  intended.  Especially 


6Ibid. 

7Stan  Hastey  reports  that  a recent  rejected  supreme 
court  justice  nominee  favored  an  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  that  would  "permit  some  sensible  things  to  be 
done,"  like  "the  reintroduction  of  some  religion  into  public 
schools  and  some  greater  religion  symbolism  in  our  public 
life."  Hastey  further  says:  "He  also  endorsed  non- 

discriminatory  aid  to  sectarian  schools,  aiming  criticism  at 
a 1985  high  court  decision  outlawing  the  practice  of 
sending  public  school  teachers  into  parochial  schools  at 
taxpayer  expense  to  provide  remedial  and  other  specialized 
instruction."  Report  from  the  Capitol  (October  1982),  8. 
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does  the  intention  become  evident  when  one  examines  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  an  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  authors  also  argue  against  separation  on  the  basis 
of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  in  1787  without  realizing  the  argument  is 
hardly  convincing,  in  fact  no  more  convincing  than  to 
argue  that  because  Massachusetts  did  not  give  up  an 
established  church  until  1833  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  apply  to  the  states.  The  authors  should  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  Constitution  had  not  yet  been 
ratified  nor  its  Bill  of  Rights  appended.  Although  the 
book  will  only  convince  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
accept  its  thesis,  it  does  demonstrate  the  unhappiness  of 
some  among  the  sons  of  Calvin  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
with  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  possibly  with 
the  religious  freedom  it  attempts  to  guarantee,  although 
most  of  the  opponents  of  separation  would  probably  deny 
that  they  are  opposed  to  religious  freedom. 

A more  subtle  and  sophisticated  attack  upon  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  the  better  known  work 
The  Naked  Public  Square  by  Richard  John  Neuhaus  which 
appears  to  constitute  an  apologetic  for  the  religious  new 
right:  "Of  direct  importance  to  electoral  politics  the 

religious  new  right  has  given  entrance  to  the  political 
arena  to  millions  of  people  who  correctly  or  not,  thought 
they  had  been  excluded  heretofore."* * 8  Neuhaus  charac- 
terizes himself  in  complete  candor  when  he  writes:  "The 
bias  of  the  author  is  not  concealed.  I am  a Lutheran  whose 
understanding  of  the  Christian  reality  is  best  described  as 
catholic  and  ecumenical.  I am  economically  pragmatic, 
culturally  conservative,  and  politically  devoted  to  what 
used  to  be,  and  may  be  again,  the  vital  center  of  liberal 
democracy."9  It  is  with  an  eloquent  righteous  indignation 
that  Neuhaus  inveighs  against  a valueless  secular  society 
and  its  "government"  schools.  He  writes: 


The  truly  naked  public  square  is  at  best  a transitional  phenome- 
non. It  is  a vacuum  begging  to  be  filled.  When  the  democra- 
tically affirmed  institutions  that  generate  and  transmit  values 
are  excluded,  the  vacuum  will  be  filled  by  the  agent  left  in 
control  of  the  public  square,  the  state.  In  this  manner,  a 
perverse  notion  of  the  disestablishment  of  religion  leads  to  the 


®Richard  John  Neuhaus,  The  Naked  Public  Square 

(Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 

1984),  2. 

9Ibid.,  8. 
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establishment  of  the  state  as  church."1® 

He  uses  the  Moral  Majority  movement  and  Jerry  Falwell  as 
a springboard  for  his  attack  upon  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  although  somewhat  moderated  and  couched  in 
more  acceptable  terms  than  some  of  the  more  strident 
iconoclasts,  his  understanding  of  the  historical  process  that 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  this 
country  in  the  place  of  a religion  or  religions  is  seriously 
flawed  as  the  following  quotation  reveals. 

The  "nepar&tion  of  church  and  state”  as  Jefferson  somewhat 
misleadingly  termed  it,  is  essential  to  check  the  pretensions  of 
the  church.  More  important,  and  more  pertinent  to  the 
constitutional  intent,  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  pretensions  of 
the  state.  The  "no  establishment"  clause,  it  needs  ever  to  be 
repeated,  is  in  the  service  of  the  "free  exercise”  clause.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  "no  establishment"  clause  is  not  to 
prevent  the  church  from  taking  over  tip  state  but  to  prevent 
the  state  from  taking  over  the  church. 

The  author  goes  on  to  admit  in  a classic  understate- 
ment that  "Historically,  the  church  has  sometimes  been  an 
overweening  actor  within  the  society,  attempting  to  domi- 
nate the  whole."12  But  he  states  erroneously  "that  has 
seldom  been  a problem  in  American  life."13  He  is  apparent- 
ly referring  to  the  past  two  hundred  years  of  the  nation’s 
history  since  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  have  prevented  some  of 
the  more  glaring  abuses  of  religious  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Apparently  in  the  course  of  writing  The  Naked  Public 
Square  Neuhaus  discovered  for  himself  the  source  of  the 
malaise  of  American  society.  It  is  not  the  secular  state 
after  all,  (although  he  does  not  admit  as  much  in  so  many 
words)  it  is  rather  the  failure  of  the  "mainline  denomina- 
tions." "Apart  from  the  decline  of  the  mainline,"  he  writes, 
"it  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  cultural  and  political 
influences  of  the  religious  new  right."14  It  would  appear 
that  the  sickness  of  America’s  drug-ridden  and  crime- 
infested  society  is  the  failure  of  the  institutional  church, 
a Christianity  without  a definable  faith  devoid  of  the 


10Ibid.,  86. 
^Ibid.,  116. 
12Ibid. 
13Ibid. 
14Ibid.,  246. 
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gospel  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  Apparently  "the 
naked  square"  is  naked,  according  to  Neuhaus,  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  "ecumenical  churches"  which  he  claims 
have  not  been  ecumenical  enough  hence  their  "isolation 
from  the  vitalities  of  other  communities  now  ’coming  of 
age’  in  America  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran," 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

While  one  may  agree,  and  in  fact  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  failure  of  Protestantism  in  general  and  the 
"liberal  denominations"  in  particular,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a change  in  the  understanding  of  law  which  Harvard’s 
Harold  J.  Berman  advocates  or  at  least  Neuhaus  under- 
stands him  to  advocate,  is  the  ultimate  solution.15  Neu- 
haus’s  definition  of  law,  while  suggestive,  raises  some 
serious  questions  regarding  the  distinctive  functions  of 
church  and  state.  The  first  part  is  simply  descriptive  when 
he  writes:  "Laws  issue  from  and  participate  in  ’the  law.’ 
The  law  is  more  than  a body  of  rules,  it  is  the  historical, 
living  process  of  people  legislating,  adjudicating,  admini- 
stering, and  negotiating  the  allocation  of  rights  and  duties. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  harm,  resolve  conflicts,  and  create 
means  of  cooperation."16  There  is  very  little  here  with 
which  one  might  quarrel  but  the  second  part  is  another 
matter.  "Its  premise,  from  which  it  derives  its  perceived 
legitimacy  and  therefore  its  authority,"  he  continues,  "is 
that  it  strives  to  anticipate  and  give  expression  to  what  a 
people  believes  to  be  its  collective  destiny  or  ultimate 
meaning  within  a moral  universe."17 

Despite  the  disclaimers,  this  definition  of  law  sounds 
strangely  familiar.  Could  it  be  this  is  a veiled  invitation  to 
move  the  church  back  into  the  plasa  major?  If  so,  then  is 
Neuhaus,  Whitehead,  De  Jong,  et  al  prepared  to  accept  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  sacral  society  in  which  a sin 
against  the  church  becomes  a crime  against  the  state?  Does 
the  history  of  the  church  have  nothing  to  teach  us  at  this 
point?  Perhaps  we  all  need  to  be  reminded  of  Christiani- 
ty’s long  night  as  a persecuting  religion. 


15See  Harold  J.  Berman,  Law  and  Revolution:  The 
Formation  of  the  Western  Legal  Tradition  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1983),  556. 

16Ibid„  253. 

17Ibid. 
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The  Constantinian  Symbiosis 


With  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  313,  Christians  were  given 
freedom  to  worship  and  propagate  their  faith.  The  emper- 
ors Constantine  and  Licinius  also  declared  regarding 
Christians  and  non-Christians  in  articles  4 and  6: 

4.  We  therefore  announce  that,  not  withstanding  any  provisions 
concerning  the  Christians  in  our  former  instructions,  all  who 
choose  that  religion  are  to  be  permitted  to  continue  therein, 
without  any  let  or  hindrance,  and  are  not  to  be  in  any  way 
troubled  or  molested. 

6.  Note  that  at  the  same  time  all  others  are  to  be  allowed  the 
free  and  unrestricted  practice  of  their  religions;  for  it  accords 
with  the  good  order  of  the  realm  and  the  peacefulness  of  our 
times  that  each  should  have  freedom  to  worship  God  after  his 
own  choice;  and  we  do  not  intend  to  detract  from  the  honor  due 
to  any  religion  or  its  followers.  ° 

Surely  every  Christian  must  have  been  grateful  for 
the  new-found  freedom  promised  in  these  noble  sentiments 
although  the  more  knowledgeable  like  Eusebius  of  Caesa- 
rea were  not  so  naive  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  pragmatism 
which  had  prompted  this  declaration  of  toleration.  Within 
a few  years,  Christianity  under  Constantine’s  patronage 
began  to  anathematize  and  persecute  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Catholic  Church  such  as  the  Donatists  and  Arians. 
With  the  death  of  Constantine,  his  son  Constantius,  a 
fanatical  Arian,  secured  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius 
at  Milan  in  355.  Thus  heresy  and  its  condemnation  with 
prescribed  penalties  became  subject  to  the  whim  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  Too  often  this  Constantinian  symbiosis 
became  the  pattern  that  other  rulers  also  followed  and 
Christianity  became  a persecuting  force,  using  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  state  to  suppress  dissent  while  at  the  same 
time  becoming  subject  to  manipulation  by  the  state  for 
secular  ends. 

That  which  began  with  Constantine  found  theological 
undergirding  by  Augustine  and  was  legalized  by  Theodosi- 
us I.  With  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
Charlemagne  carried  the  policies  of  patronage  thus 
established  by  ordering  every  Saxon  who  chose  to  remain 


18Cited  in  Henry  Bettenson,  editor.  Documents  of  the 
Christian  Church  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982), 
16. 
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unbaptized  put  to  death.19  The  church  benefited  greatly 
from  Charlemagne’s  patronage  and  with  it  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  papacy.  Consequently  the  church  sought 
increasingly  to  use  the  state  for  its  own  ends.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  statement  of  this  policy  by  the  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  papal  bull,  Unam  Sane  tarn,  sent  forth 
by  Boniface  VIII  in  1302.  The  words  were  those  of  the 
curia  but  the  theory  had  been  formulated  by  Aquinas. 
Hence  the  pope  felt  quite  sure  that  both  Edward  I of 
England  and  Philip  IV  of  France  would  bow  to  his  dictum. 
Although  the  bull  did  not  have  its  desired  effect,  it  has 
remained  ever  since  representative  of  the  medieval 
church’s  most  exalted  claims  over  the  governments  of  this 
world. 

We  are  told  by  the  word  of  the  gospel  that  in  this  His  fold  there 
are  two  swords,  — a spiritual,  namely,  and  a temporal.  For 
when  the  apostles  said  "Behold  there  are  two  swords"  — when, 
namely,  the  apostles  were  speaking  in  the  church  — the  Lord 
did  not  reply  that  this  was  too  much,  but  enough.  Surely  he 
who  denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in  the  power  of  Peter 
wrongly  interprets  the  word  of  the  Lord  when  He  says:  "Put  up 
thy  sword  in  its  scabbard."  Both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  therefore  are  in  the  power  of  the  church;  the  one, 
indeed,  to  be  wielded  for  the  church,  the  other  by  the  hand  of 
kings  and  knights,  but  at  the  will  and  sufferance  of  the  priest, 
and  the  temporal  authority  to  be  subjected  to  the  spiritual. 


The  "two  sword"  doctrine  had  long  been  an  under- 
standing of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Upon 
this  assumption  the  church  appealed  to  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  to  field  their  armies  against  Islam  during  the 
crusades.  The  crusades  more  than  any  one  event  or  series 
of  events  changed  the  way  Christendom  viewed  war.  In 
spite  of  previous  attempts  at  establishing  the  "peace  of 
God,"  in  the  crusades  the  church  embraced  war  as  a means 
of  meeting  the  Mohammedan  challenge.  Innocent  III  sent 
a crusading  army  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses 
with  the  promise  of  the  same  spiritual  benefits  as  those 
fighting  the  Turks.  The  crusades  also  spawned  several 
military  orders  such  as  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Calatra- 
vas,  and  the  Santiagos.  This  development  represented  the 


19Cited  by  Verduin,  The  Anatomy  of  a Hybrid:  A Study 
in  Church-State  Relationships  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1976),  121. 

20Anne  Fremantle,  editor.  The  Papal  Encyclicals  in  Their 
Historical  Context  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library, 

1963),  73.  Mennonite  Library  & Archives 
North  Newton,  KS  67117 
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ultimate  capitulation  of  the  church  to  the  warrior  syn- 
drome, for  these  were  not  knights  of  some  secular  ruler 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  church  — they  were  the  church. 

The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  also  initiated  a reor- 
ganization of  the  Inquisition  which  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bishops  and  somewhat  ineffective.  By 
1262  an  inquisitor  general  had  been  appointed  with  head- 
quarters in  Rome.  Monarchs  and  other  secular  rulers  were 
enlisted  in  the  fight  to  suppress  the  growing  menace  of 
heresy.  Technically,  the  Holy  Office  with  the  help  of 
various  orders,  mainly  the  Dominicans,  was  to  uncover 
heresy  and  heretics  by  the  thousands.  The  condemned  were 
then  committed  to  the  civil  authority  for  punishment.  But 
even  this  neat  division  of  labor  between  church  and  state 
broke  down  in  numerous  cases  when  zealous  monks  intent 
upon  gaining  a confession  or  a conversion  in  the  process  of 
interrogation  or  torture  took  a life. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  under  the  Inquisitor  General 
Tomas  de  Torquemada  reached  a scale  of  efficiency  and 
secrecy  unequaled  elsewhere.  According  to  Llorente,  one 
time  secretary,  an  estimated  114,000  victims  were  accused 
of  heresy  during  the  eighteen-year  tenure  of  Torquemada. 
Of  these,  10,220  were  burned  to  death,  and  97,000  were 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  perpetual  acts  of 
public  penance.  Lest  we  forget  all  of  this  was  done  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  generally  by  those  dedicated  to  his 
service  as  ordained  priests  or  monks.21 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  say,  "This  was  all  long 
ago  and  far  away.  No  right  thinking  person  would  want  to 
reactivate  such  a chapter  of  horror  out  of  one  of  western 
civilization’s  most  terrifying  nightmares."  Yet  we  must  not 
underestimate  the  powers  of  darkness  or  the  capacity  of 
the  human  heart  for  self  deception.  In  fact,  Miquel  de  la 
Pinta  Llorente,  a modern  Spanish  scholar  claims  that  the 
Inquisition  saved  Spain  from  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the 
secular  state.22 


21In  recent  studies  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  Llorente’s  account  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.  See  Paul  J.  Hauben,  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1969)  for 
a variety  of  scholarly  evaluations  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Surprisingly  enough 
there  are  some  modern  defenders  of  this  institution  of 
repression. 

22Ibid.,  27-29. 
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The  Reformation  Era 


The  dark  chapter  that  witnessed  the  executions  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  senseless  burning 
of  Wycliff’s  bones  promised  to  come  to  an  end  with  the 
writings  of  Erasmus  against  war  and  Luther’s  insistence  in 
1522  that  hearts  be  won  so  that  consciences  not  be  violated 
by  coercive  measures  on  behalf  of  reform.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Erasmus  did  not  mean  to  exempt 
"heretics"  from  the  death  penalty  and  by  1531  Luther  was 
on  record  advocating  execution  as  a cure  for  Anabaptism.23 

As  Europe’s  state-churches  began  to  take  shape,  the 
fires  of  persecution  were  kindled  afresh  when  Catholic 
authorities  burned  both  Anabaptists  and  Protestants  and 
Protestant  authorities  burned  Anabaptists.  It  was  the 
Reformed  Church  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli  that  set 
the  pattern  of  persecution  in  Protestantism  as  Zwingli 
resorted  to  the  sword  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ 
against  both  Catholics  and  Anabaptists.24  And  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  new  Protestant  state- 
churches  had  followed  suit.  Just  to  mention,  Felix  Manz, 
Michael  Sattler,  Claus  Felbinger,  Michael  Servetus,  Joan  of 
Kent,  Archbishop  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  Constantino  de  la 
Fuente  is  to  call  to  mind  an  era  in  which  law  was  made  to 
serve  the  ultimate  moral  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  a half 
a dozen  different  states  --  and  those  who  dissented  from 
the  established  churches  were  effectively  silenced,  or  were 
they? 

On  February  27,  1528,  an  earnest  young  Scotsman  by 
the  name  of  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burned  to  death  for  his 
faith.  The  fagots  were  damp  and  the  fire  burned  hesitant- 
ly, prolonging  his  agony  some  six  hours  during  which  his 


23See  Walther  Koehler,  "Martin  Luther"  in  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia.  Vol.  Ill  (Scottdale:  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  1957),  in  section  G,  419-420,  for  a detailed 
description  of  Luther’s  changing  attitude  toward  the 
Anabaptists. 

24Leonard  Verduin  points  out  in  his  The  Reformers  and 
their  Stepchildren  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1964),  17,  18,  that  the  Reformers, 
Luther  and  Zwingli  experienced  two  phases  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  "stepchildren."  From  one  of  ambiguity 
to  open  opposition  as  their  concept  of  the  church  became 
one  which  embraced"  all  in  a given  locality." 
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courage,  faith,  and  Christian  forbearance  put  to  shame 
those  who  sought  to  stifle  the  gospel  by  burning  those  who 
proclaimed  it.  Upon  this  occasion  a friend  of  Archbishop 
Beaton  is  reported  to  have  admonished  the  Archbishop: 
"My  Lord,  if  ye  burn  any  more,  except  ye  follow  my 
counsel,  ye  will  destroy  yourselves.  If  ye  will  burn  them, 
let  them  be  burnt  in  low  cellars;  for  the  reik  (i.  e.  smoke)  of 
Maister  Patrik  Hammylton  has  infected  as  many  as  it  blew 
upon."25 

What  was  said  of  Patrick  Hamilton’s  martyrdom 
could  also  be  said  of  the  entire  history  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. Few  will  deny  that  Mary  Tudor’s  policy  of  wholesale 
execution  of  the  Protestant  minority,  Anglican  and  Ana- 
baptist, did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
than  Edward’s  five  years  of  benevolent  rule.  Perhaps  the 
vacillating  policies  of  the  English  crown  produced  more 
hypocrites  and  skeptics  than  it  did  true  believers  of  any 
faith.  And  is  not  this  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  established 
religion  that  attempts  to  advance  itself  with  the  arm  of  the 
law.  At  least  this  is  the  way  it  has  been  for  centuries  but 
need  not  be  if  we  can  only  learn  from  history.  Who  can 
fail  to  see  the  judgment  upon  a Volkskirche  that  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  first  martyr  to  die  at  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  Felix  Manz,  in  the  Second  Kappel  War  when 
Zwingli  himself  died  with  sword  in  hand. 

Although  the  execution  of  Servetus  at  the  hands  of 
the  Calvin-led  Genevan  theocracy  is  much  more  widely 
known,  it  was  the  martyrdom  of  Manz  that  set  the  pattern 
for  the  Protestant  chapter  of  repression  of  dissent  on  the 
part  of  Europe’s  newly  constituted  state  churches.  The  Act 
of  Toleration  (1689)  in  England  and  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Switzerland  brought  some  degree  of  toleration  in  western 
Europe.  Today  although  overt  persecution  is  practically 
non-existent  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  except  for 
the  Communist  block  of  nations  in  Europe,  intolerance  is 
on  the  rise  in  countries  elsewhere  in  the  world  with 
established  churches  or  religions  are  witnessing  once  again 
the  suppression  of  freedom. 

Christians  can  hardly  be  complacent  in  the  face  of 
the  mounting  crisis.  To  mention  India  is  to  call  up  the 
image  of  religious  violence  and  warfare  in  a land  that  is 
systematically  suppressing  religious  dissent.  Only  since 
Vatican  II  has  there  been  a noticeable  improvement  in 


25Cited  by  A.  M Ren  wick.  The  Story  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co,,  1960),  26. 
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relations  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Latin 
American  nations.  However,  complete  religious  freedom 
still  does  not  exist  in  most  of  these  countries.  Iran  and  the 
nations  of  the  whole  Islamic  world  know  nothing  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  corresponding 
religious  freedom  so  dear  to  most  Americans. 

Even  in  this  country  the  shades  of  intolerance  and 
discrimination  are  just  beneath  the  surface  ready  to  crop 
up  at  the  least  provocation  against  unpopular  groups  such 
as  the  Unification  Church,  the  Hare  Krishnas,  the  Church 
of  Scientology,  and  Judaism.  The  Mormons  and  the  Hut- 
terites,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  and  some 
independent  Fundamentalist  churches,  have  often  felt  the 
sting  of  popular  resentment  and  even  legal  action.  That 
which  has  saved  this  country  from  a complete  breakdown 
of  religious  freedom  is  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  made  its 
provisions  applicable  to  the  states. 

The  fact  that  both  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  now 
under  heavy  attack  should  serve  to  make  this  series  of 
lectures  of  more  than  just  academic  interest.  In  order  to 
understand  where  we  are  in  relation  to  religious  freedom 
we  will  need  to  review  the  struggle  that  brought  sixteenth- 
century  Anabaptist  concepts  on  church  and  state  to  frui- 
tion in  the  basic  documents  of  this  nation  in  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  of  which  we  are  both  the  benefi- 
ciaries and  the  guardians.  Only  then  can  one  understand 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  faced  with  a crisis  of  faith. 


II. 


The  Anabaptist  Legacy 


Even  after  almost  a half  a century  of  modern  re- 
search in  Anabaptist  sources,  some  only  recently  available, 
the  term  "Anabaptist"  still  evokes  mixed  images.  Therefore 
to  speak  of  the  Anabaptist  legacy  may  prove  more  confu- 
sing than  helpful.  For  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  the 
magisterial  reformers  the  specter  of  Thomas  Muntzer  and 
the  North  German  Peasants’  War  or  a vision  of  Munsterites 
and  the  fallen  kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem  cloud  the 
mind.  For  these  and  for  many  others,  even  of  the  Free 
Church  tradition,  one  must  define  the  term  as  it  is  used  in 
this  context.  The  Anabaptists  were  those,  as  Franklin 
Littell  explains,  "in  the  left  wing  who  gathered  and 
disciplined  a ’True  Church’  ( rechte  Kirche)  upon  the 
apostolic  pattern."1  Or  Anabaptism  could  be  defined, 
historically,  as  that  movement  which  first  arose  in  Zurich 
in  1525  within  the  context  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  that 
sought  to  implement  the  New  Testament  pattern  for  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  church. 

Even  though  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  soon 
represented  by  a number  of  variations,  original  Anabap- 
tism, even  though  Swiss  in  origins,  soon  manifested  certain 
characteristics  that  set  it  apart  from  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  state-churches  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  One  of  those  identifying  marks  was  the  call 
for  complete  religious  freedom.  Hence  the  principle  of 
voluntarism  was  basic  to  Anabaptist  identity  and  essential 
to  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  an  authentic  church  from  the 
very  beginning.  Infant  baptism  with  its  implied  coercion 
and  as  a sign  of  a sacral  society  made  up  of  churches 
organized  on  the  parish  principle  were  replaced  by  chur- 
ches formed  on  the  basis  of  a personal  confessions  of  faith 
and  believers’  baptism.  These  new  churches  of  committed 
disciples  were  determined  to  witness  by  word  and  deed  to 
the  saving  and  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  under  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  vision  was  essential  to 
sixteenth  century  Anabaptism  which  presupposed  the 


franklin  Hamlin  Littell,  The  Anabaptist  View  of  the 
Church  (Boston:  Star  King  Press,  1958),  47. 
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proclamation  of  the  gospel  predicated  upon  an  uncoerced 
response. 

This  concept  of  the  church  gave  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom  in  sixteenth-century  Anabaptism  a 
theological  undergirding  that  is  inherent  in  the  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  This 
conviction  also  gave  the  Anabaptist  call  for  religious 
freedom  a distinct  quality  that  set  it  apart  from  previous 
pleas  and  in  turn  gave  it  a uniqueness  that  distinguished 
the  movement  from  that  of  later  rationalists  and  deists 
operating  upon  agnostic  assumptions  of  the  French  En- 
lightenment. In  short,  its  basis  was  both  biblical  and 
theological  with  profound  implications  for  the  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  its  relation  to 
the  church. 


Antecedents 


Even  before  the  Council  of  Constance  convened  in 
1415,  there  were  calls  for  religious  freedom.  Of  these,  the 
most  influential  was  that  of  Marsilius  of  Padua.  His 
Defensor  Pads  was  the  most  extensive  treatment  of  church- 
state  relations  the  Middle  Ages  produced.  It  was  first 
published  in  1324  and  reprinted  several  times  during  the 
following  two  hundred  years.  It  was  undoubtedly  known 
to  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  Sebastian  Franck,  and  Sebastian 
Costellio,  all  of  whom  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Even  though  the  major  target  of  Marsilius’  attack  was 
Pope  John  XXII,  whom  he  thoroughly  detested,  the  Defen- 
sor Pads  was  directed  against  both  the  church’s  overwee- 
ning claims  to  authority  over  the  state  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  medieval  papacy.  Marsilius  held  that  the  pope  had 
usurped  power  which  belonged  to  the  people,  beginning 
with  the  Pontificates  of  Simplicius  I (468-83)  and  Pelagius 
I (556-6 1).2  Hence,  in  Marsilius’  eyes,  the  church  was  a 
fallen  church.  It  had  no  authority  to  punish  heretics.  This 
was  the  state’s  responsibility  and  only  when  the  heretic  had 
violated  civil  law  did  the  state  have  grounds  for  action. 


2Steven  Ozment,  The  Age  of  Reform,  1250-1550  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1960),  151,  152. 
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I say  no  one  has  the  right  to  coerce  the  heretic  or  other  infidel 
by  any  penalty  or  punishment,  real  or  personal,  so  far  as  his 
status  in  this  life  is  concerned.  The  reason  for  this  is  a general 
one:  that  no  one,  however  he  may  sin  in  matters  of  opinion,  is 
to  be  punished  or  coerced  in  this  world  for  the  opinion  itself, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  offends  against  a command  of  the  human 
law.3 


Marsilius’  major  target  was  the  tyrannical  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  He  pointed  out  that  the  church  derived 
its  authority,  rights,  and  privileges  from  the  state  (Con- 
stantine); therefore,  the  state  has  the  same  power  to  take 
away  privileges  as  to  grant  them.  The  incipient  Eras- 
tianism  of  Marsilius  becomes  explicit  in  Wycliff.  Even 
though  there  appear  to  be  striking  parallels  between  the 
thought  of  Marsilius  and  that  of  Hubmaier  and  the  Ana- 
baptists, there  are  some  profound  differences.  The  Ana- 
baptists’ concern  was  not  to  champion  the  power  of  the 
state  over  against  the  claims  of  papal  prerogatives  but  to 
free  man  and  gospel  from  the  illegitimate  restraints  of 
both  church  and  state.  While  Hubmaier,  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  of  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  freedom,  may  have 
been  dependent  upon  Marsilius  for  certain  aspects  of  his 
thought  regarding  the  role  of  the  magistracy  in  religious 
matters,  his  approach  was  not  that  of  the  political  theoreti- 
cian but  of  an  evangelical  preacher  whose  concern  was  for 
the  unshackled  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  executions 
of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  precipitated  an  outcry  for  free- 
dom in  Bohemia  which  helped  to  make  the  little  country 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  tolerant  nation  in  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  this  development  J.  K.  Zeman 
writes: 

In  the  context  of  our  present  investigation  it  is  important  to 
note  that  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Hussite  movement, 
from  the  death  of  Hus  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Compacts  in 
1436,  religious  pluralism  was  not  only  tolerated  but  accepted  as 
a matter  of  fact.  Divergent  and  mutually  contradictory  views 
were  advocated  and  propagated  freely  within  the  Hussite  camp. 

Only  a few  extreme  radicals,  such  as  the  small  group  of  the 
Adamites,  and  the  Catholics,  who  were  regarded  as  enemies  in 
the  prolonged  state  of  war,  were  persecuted. 


3Ephraim  Emerton,  The  Defensor  Pads  of  Marsiglio  of 
Padua  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1920),  41. 

*J.  K.  Zeman,  "The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
Czech  Reformation."  Offprint  from  Central  European 
History , Vol.  VI,  Number  2 (June,  1973),  132. 
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It  is  Zeman’s  opinion  that  a number  of  events,  punc- 
tuated as  they  were  by  demands  for  toleration  such  as  The 
Four  Articles  of  Prague  in  1420  and  the  Peace  of  Kutna  Hora 
of  1485,  marked  the  progress  of  toleration  from  pluralism 
to  full  religious  liberty.  However,  Zeman  also  points  out 
that  this  first  demand  for  religious  liberty  came  from  the 
Moravian  estates  and  not  Bohemia.  The  occasion  which 
precipitated  this  development  was  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  hereditary  rights  of  Anne,  wife  of  King  Fer- 
dinand, in  1526.  Ferdinand  was  requested  by  the  estates 
that  "he  allow  all  and  everyone  of  us  to  persevere  un- 
hindered in  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures  [literally,  the  faith 
of  the  Law  of  God]  and  of  the  Christian  religion  so  that 
everyone  might  serve  the  Lord  God  in  freedom  and  peace 
according  to  what  one  considers  right  following  the  Law 
and  Teaching  of  the  Lord."  The  Moravian  Lords  also 
insisted  that  "in  matters  of  religion  the  king  not  oppress  his 
subjects  or  allow  others  to  violate  their  freedom  of  reli- 
gion."5 

To  what  extent  this  plea  for  religious  liberty  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  Anabaptists  in  Moravia  at  the  time  is 
unknown.  However,  the  request  of  the  Moravian  estates 
did  not  save  Hubmaier  and  his  courageous  wife  from 
imprisonment  and  death.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake  for 
heresy  in  Vienna  on  March  10,  1528,  and  she  was  drowned 
three  days  later  in  the  Danube.  Of  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptists  Hubmaier  held  the  most  positive  attitude 
toward  the  state.  He  was  also  the  most  articulate  and 
eloquent  spokesman  for  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  religious 
liberty.  It  is  in  his  writings  we  find  the  fullest  plea  for 
religious  freedom  and  its  implications  based  upon  an 
Anabaptist  understanding  of  the  gospel. 


Balthasar  Hubmaier,  1480-1528 


One  of  the  few  sixteenth  century  Anabaptists  who 
received  a thorough  theological  education,  Hubmaier’s 
academic  credentials  are  impressive.  First  a student  in  the 
Dom  Schule  in  Augsburg,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau  in  1503.  Within  a year  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  continued  his  studies  with  Dr. 


5Ibid.,  141. 
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John  Eck,  whom  he  succeeded  as  rector  of  Peacock  Hall, 
(Pfauenburse)  a Nominalist  bursa,  in  1510.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  his  baccalaureus  biblicus.  During  his  years 
in  Freiburg,  as  Bergsten  points  out,  Hubmaier  began  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.6  In  1512,  he  too,  transferred 
to  Ingolstadt  where  he  received  his  doctorate  in  theology, 
joining  the  faculty  as  professor  of  theology.  At  the  same 
time  he  served  as  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Our  Dear  Lady. 
Hubmaier  became  Prorector  of  the  university  (1515-1516) 
before  leaving  Ingolstadt  for  Regensburg. 

From  1516  to  152(L  Hubmaier  served  as  cathedral 
preacher  in  Regensburg/  A part  of  his  responsibility  in 
this  post  was  to  keep  the  Jewish  community  under  proper 
restraints.  His  enthusiasm  for  this  role  was  considerably 
reinforced  by  the  allegedly  high  interest  rates  which  the 
Jews  charged  their  Gentile  customers.  The  riotous  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  followed.  Hence,  Regensburg  became  the 
last  major  German  city  to  expel  the  Jews.  Hubmaier  then 
led  in  the  construction  of  a new  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
Schoene  Maria  which  rapidly  became  a most  popular  pilgri- 
mage center.  The  problems  which  accompanied  his  success 
as  a leader  of  the  pilgrimage  movement  became  a factor  in 
his  leaving  Regensburg  for  Waldshut. 

Hubmaier’s  transfer  to  Waldshut  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  the  stirring  events  in  Christendom 
during  his  tenure  in  Regensburg  and  in  turn  stimulated 
him  to  begin  in  earnest  a study  of  the  Scriptures.  After  a 
short  stint  once  again  in  Regensburg  in  1522-23,  he  return- 
ed to  Waldshut  to  begin  his  reformatory  work. 

In  October  of  1523,  he  took  part  in  the  second  Zurich 
disputation.  It  is  clear  by  this  time,  Hubmaier  considered 
himself  a spokesman  of  the  Reformation.  His  sympathy 
with  Zwingli  and  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  evident.  The 
following  spring  (1524)  his  first  reformatory  writing,  the 
Achtzehn  Schlussreden  (Eighteen  Articles ),  appeared  in  print. 
By  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  forced  to  flee  Waldshut 
in  order  to  save  the  town  from  a threatened  invasion  by 
Austrian  forces.  While  taking  refuge  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  in  Schaffhausen,  he  wrote  one  of  his  most 
important  works.  Von  Ketzern  und  ihren  Verbrennern  (Con- 
cerning Heretics  and  those  who  Burn  Them).  After  a 
couple  of  months  Hubmaier  felt  it  was  safe  to  return  to  his 


Torsten  Bergsten,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  - Anabaptist 
Theologian  and  Martyr , W.  R.  Estep,  Jr.,  ed.  (Valley  Forge: 
Judson  Press,  1978),  49. 

7Ibid.,  49. 
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beloved  town  and  church.  But  Waldshut’s  position  proved 
vulnerable.  The  Swiss  troops  and  the  German  peasants 
proved  fickle  defenders.  Once  Hubmaier  and  his  church 
became  identified  with  the  Swiss  Wiedertaufer,  Zurich  lost 
interest  in  Waldshut’s  defense  and  recalled  its  troops  and 
with  the  defeat  of  the  South  German  peasants  by  Fer- 
dinand’s army,  the  little  city  found  itself  virtually  defense- 
less against  the  forces  of  Archduke  Ferdinand.  Once  again 
Hubmaier  was  forced  to  flee. 

In  December  of  1525,  Hubmaier  and  his  wife  found 
refuge  with  friends  in  Zurich.  A short  time  later,  his 
presence  was  discovered  and  he  was  promptly  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  After  six  months  or  so  in  which  he  was 
discredited,  tortured,  and  finally  expelled  from  Zurich,  he 
appeared  a broken  man. 

Through  a circuitous  route,  he  arrived  in  Moravia 
where  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  preachers  of  Nikols- 
burg  and  the  Baron  Leonhard  Lichenstein  to  his  cause. 
Here  for  little  more  than  a year  his  ministry  was  highly 
successful  until  caught  up  short  by  the  machinations  of 
Ferdinand.  After  another  lengthy  imprisonment,  punctua- 
ted by  torture,  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  on  March  10, 
1528  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

During  the  course  of  Hubmaier’s  brief  reformatory 
career  of  less  than  five  years,  his  literary  output  was 
surprising,  especially  in  the  light  of  his  mobility  and  long 
periods  of  imprisonment.  Some  of  his  published  works 
speak  directly  to  our  concern.  From  these  and  the  most 
indirect  implications  of  his  theology  and  ecclesiology,  one 
can  glean  something  of  his  teachings  regarding  the  role  of 
the  magistracy  in  religious  affairs. 


The  Literary  Debate 


The  first  of  Hubmaier’s  reformatory  writings  was 
designed  for  a disputation  within  the  Waldshut  chapter  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  The  proposed  debate  differed  from 
the  Zurich  disputations  in  several  respects,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  absence  of  any  representatives 
of  the  Obrigkeit  (magistracy).  The  only  authority  Hub- 
maier recognized  in  religious  matters  is  Holy  Scripture. 
He  instructs  his  fellow  priests:  "Now  in  order  that  we  may 
not  consume  time  unnecessarily  with  human  vanities,  and 
thereby  do  harm  to  our  own  good  reputations,  bring  your 
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Bible,  or,  in  case  you  have  none,  your  mass  books  with  you, 
so  that  we  may  share  with  one  another  and  study  thorough- 
ly the  God-given  words  of  Christian  instruction."* * 8 

Three  other  concepts  which  possibly  have  a bearing 
on  the  role  of  the  magistracy  in  religious  matters  are  found 
in  this  document.  They  are:  justification  by  faith 

(Articles  1-3),  the  principle  of  voluntarism  (Article  8),  and 
the  responsibility  of  congregational  support  for  pastors 
(Article  ll).9  Each  of  these  ideas  could  be  interpreted  to 
preclude  the  interference  of  the  state  in  religion.  Possibly, 
we  see  here  in  Hubmaier’s  Achtzehn  Schlussreden  the 
principles  formulated  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second 
Zurich  Disputation  when  the  city  council  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  Zwingli  and  his  disciples  to  change  the  Mass 
into  a simple  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Hubmaier 
was  certainly  in  position  to  know  of  the  disappointment 
and  alienation  which  had  by  the  spring  of  1524  turned 
several  of  Zwingli’s  students  against  their  mentor.  Hub- 
maier’s call  for  a disputation  in  Waldshut  appears  to  reflect 
a deliberate  attempt  to  chart  a new  course  in  the  Reforma- 
tion movement,  one  free  from  control  of  the  magistracy. 


Von  Ketzern  und  ihren  Verbrennern 


Although  the  implications  of  Hubmaier’s  Achtzeh/i 
Schlussreden  for  the  role  of  the  magistracy  in  religious 
affairs  may  be  debatable,  the  same  is  not  true  of  his 
carefully  thought  out  treatise  on  heretics.  The  occasion 
for  the  writing  of  Von  Ketzern  was  Hubmaier’s  sudden 
exile  in  Schaffhausen.  Forced  to  flee  Waldshut  to  spare  the 
city  an  almost  certain  blood  bath  at  the  hands  of  Austrian 
troops,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  a few 
miles  away.  From  this  crumbling  citadel  of  Benedictine 
piety  Hubmaier  addressed  a number  of  petitions  to  the 
City  Council  in  which  he  declared  his  innocence  as  a 
heretic  when  judged  in  the  light  of  Scripture. 

Some  of  the  major  themes  of  his  Von  Ketzern  are 
introduced  in  his  letter  and  the  three  Eerbietungen  (pe- 


®Gunnar  Westin  and  Torsten  Bergsten,  eds.,  Balthasar 

Hubmaier  Schriften  (Heidelberg:  Verein  fur  Reformations- 

geschichte,  1962),  72. 

9Ibid.,  72-73. 
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titions)  addressed  to  the  city  council  of  Schaffhausen. 
However,  in  the  process  Hubmaier  delineated  very  clearly 
what  he  perceived  as  the  role  of  the  magistracy  in  religious 
disputes.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  these  particular  docu- 
ments. 

While  he  beseeched  the  city  council  to  provide  a 
forum  in  which  the  truth  of  his  position  could  be  set  forth, 
he  denied  their  right  to  judge  in  the  case.  Even  though  he 
acknowledged  that  magistracy  is  ordained  of  God,  the 
matter  of  religion  is  "off  limits"  for  secular  authorities. 

In  the  third  place  God  cautions  that  they  should  tremble  and 
fear  in  the  presence  of  no  man  for  judgment  belongs  to  God 
. . . Therefore,  God  alone  is  the  Lord  and  Overseer  of  all,  who 
sits  on  the  judgment  seat,  for  judgment  is  His  and  no  one  elses. 
Therefore  must  man  seek  His  will  alone.  His  word,  alone, 
teaches  us  worth,  righteousness  and  judgment.  While  now 
another  judge,  who  sits  not  upon  the  judgment  seat  of  God  but 
upon  the  footstool  of  men  since  God,  himself,  took  that  which 
belonged  to  God,  namely  judgment  and  gives  it  to  men, 
therefore,  Paul  also  calls  the  (secular)  power  servants  of  God 
(Dienerin).  The  judge  then  is  God’s  servant  so  here  on  earth  in 
God’s  place  he  shall  sit  and  govern.  But  in  matters  pertaining 
to  a man’s  relationship  with  god,  God  spoke  in  these  matters 
one  should  not  be  afraid  but  declare  with  Moses  that  judgment 
is  God’s  and  say  with  the  holy  apostles,  who  were  also  forbidden 
by  the  magistrate  that  they  henceforth  no  more  should  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  "Man  must  obey  God  more  than  men." 

Hubmaier  went  on  to  instruct  the  council  regarding  the 
balance  between  truth  and  judgment.  He  asserts,  "We  still 
have  clearer  light  in  Christ  than  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
Thereby  he  will  give  us  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  as 
he  further  says:  ’Search  the  Scriptures  for  they  were  given 
as  a witness  to  me.’"* 11  Repeatedly,  Hubmaier  appealed  to 
Scripture  as  the  highest  criterion  by  which  he  and  his  work 
must  be  judged.  If  a man  attempts  to  sit  in  judgment  over 


10Ibid.,  82. 

1 1Ibid.  Demnach  es  ein  grosse  thorheit  ist  an  ettlich,  die 
doch  hochgelert  wollen  gescholten  werden,  vnd  uber  das 
gotlich  wort  ein  richter  ze  setzen  begeren,  wiewol  dis 
kirchsamlung  wol  mag,  als  vns  Paulus  leert,  vnd  zuuoran 
Christus,  nach  dem  gottlichen  wort  vrteylen,  welcher  ein 
rechter  oder  ein  falsher  prophet  sey,  dar  mitt  nitt  yemants 
verfurt  werde.  Aber  das  legendig  wort  gottes  mag  kein 
richter  leiden.  Es  soil  sich  auch  kein  Christen  mensch 
solchs  vrteils  vnderfahen,  er  wolt  sich  dan  nit  allein,  wie 
Lucifer,  got  gleich  machen,  sender  sich  uber  gott  setzen, 
das  were  ye  ein  vnchristenliche  vermessenheit  vnd  freuel. 
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God’s  Word,  Hubmaier  claims  he  is  a false  prophet  for  no 
man  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  God’s  Word.  Such  a person 
is  like  Lucifer  who  wished  to  make  himself  into  a god  -- 
such  a man  sits  in  judgment  over  God.  This  for  Hubmaier 
was  the  ultimate  blasphemy.  He  closes  his  Eerbietungen 
with  a ringing  appeal  to  God  that  he  might,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  remain  a true  and  faithful  servant. 

I beseech  all  Christ-believing  men  that  they  ask  God  to  help 
me,  imparting  to  me  his  grace,  power  and  support,  granting  a 
gallant,  firm,  and  princely  spirit  that  I persist  under  his  Holy 
Word  and  in  the  true  Christian  faith.  I commit  my  spirit  in  the 
hand  of  God,  my  heavenly  father,  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only  begotten  son,  who  with  him  lives  and  reigns  in 
unity  with  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Lord,  into  your  hand  commit 
I to  you,  my  poor  soul. 

Even  though  Hubmaier  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a 
public  hearing  which  he  desired,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  monastery  for  about  two  months.  While  there,  he 
wrote  his  Von  Ketzern  und  ihren  Verbrennern.  The  nature  of 
this  work  is  an  abstract  of  principles  regarding  religious 
liberty  which  were  derived  from  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  gospel,  the  church,  and  the  state.  These  are 
possibly  the  most  revolutionary  set  of  ideas  regarding  the 
subject  the  sixteenth  century  produced.  While  many  of  the 
same  concepts  occur  here  as  surfaced  in  the  Eerbietungen, 
the  petitions  were  highly  personal  appeals  of  an  obviously 
distressed  priest.  Von  Ketzern  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
closely  reasoned  argument,  not  for  mere  toleration,  but  for 
complete  religious  freedom  meant  for  universal  applica- 
tion, Bergsten  not  withstanding.13 

At  the  outset,  Hubmaier  challenges  the  medieval 
definition  of  heresy  and  heretics.  Regardless  of  how  one 
defines  it,  he  asserts,  heretics  are  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
force.  "But  a Turk  or  a heretic  will  not  be  won  by  our  act, 
neither  with  sword  nor  fire  but  alone  with  patience  and 
prayer,  so  me  with  long  suffering,  await  the  judgment  of 
God."™  The  only  weapon  the  Christian  has  in  the  warfare 
with  heresy  is,  according  to  Hubmaier,  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  the  "Word  of  God." 


12Ibid.,  84. 

13Torsten  Bergsten,  Balthasar  Hubmaier  (English  Edi- 
tion), 101-102.  Bergsten  argues  that  Concerning  Heretics  . . 
. was  not  meant  for  universal  application.  I believe  just 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

uWestin  and  Bergsten,  98. 
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Once  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
heretic,  according  to  medieval  practice  "was  turned  over 
to  the  secular  authority  for  punishment."  Hubmaier 
denounces  the  whole  procedure.  To  the  sin  of  murder,  the 
Church  has  added  duplicity,  a crime  in  which  the  state  had 
become  involved.  While  recognizing  the  right  of  the  state 
to  punish  criminals,  even  to  execute,  he  denied  the  state 
that  right  in  religious  matters.  Even  in  the  case  of  an 
atheist  the  magistracy  has  no  authority  to  coerce,  intimi- 
date, or  punish  for  the  lack  of  faith  in  God.  In  article 
twenty-two  Hubmaier  states  this  radical  concept  very 
clearly: 

Therefore.,  it  is  well  and  good  that  the  secular  authorities  put  to 
death  the  criminals  who  do  physical  harm  to  the  defenseless, 
Romans  13.  But  the  atheist  fgotssfindVmav  no  one  injure,  who 
wants  for  himself  nothing  other  than  to  forsake  the  gospel.  5 

This  article  expresses  one  of  Hubmaier’s  basic  principles, 
he  is  saying  that  the  matter  of  one’s  faith,  its  nature  or  its 
total  absence,  is  of  no  concern  to  the  state.  Here,  Hub- 
maier is  not  advocating  anarchy  but  religious  liberty.  Thus 
he  has  become  a political  theoretician  for  religious  reasons 
based  upon  his  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  Christ 
(Matt.  13)  and  Romans  13.  He  underlines  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  article  the  limitations  of  the  magistrate’s  power. 
"The  (secular)  authority  ( gwalt ) judges  criminals  but  not 
the  ungodly,  who  may  not  injure  body  or  soul,  but  are 
much  more  needy  so  that  God  can  wisely  draw  good  out  of 
evil."16 

The  finale  of  the  tract  is  concerned  with  the  death 
penalty  for  heresy.  Such  a practice,  Hubmaier  asserts,  does 
not  make  Christians  but  hypocrites.  While  it  appears  to  be 
an  act  of  Christian  piety  in  reality  it  is  a denial  of  the 
incarnation.17  This  is  perhaps  his  most  profound  insight. 
Here  he  is  on  solid  theological  and  biblical  grounds.  Final- 


15Ibid.,  p.  99.  Darumb  so  toedtder  weltlich  gwalt  die 
bosshafften  billich  und  wol,  Romm.  13  (v.  4),  welche  die 
werlosen  am  leib  letzend.  Aber  der  gotssfind  mag  niemand 
Schaedigen,  er  woll  dann  selb  nit  anderst  und  verlasse  das 
Evangely. 

16Ibid. 

17Ibid.  Darumb  Ketzer  verbrennin  ist  Christum  im 
schein  bekennen,  tit.  1 [v.  16],  aben  in  den  that  verlougnen 
und  greuelichen  sin  dann  oachim,  den  Konig  Juda.  Hiene. 
36. 
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ly,  the  execution  of  heretics  is  a futile  act  since  truth  can 
neither  be  destroyed  nor  advanced  by  such  an  act.  Hub- 
maier’s  parting  shot  is  in  article  thirty-six  in  which  he 
declares  the  law  which  demands  the  burning  of  heretics 
demonic.18  His  life  motto  concludes  the  tract. 


Die  warheit  ist  untodliche. 


Hubmaier  left  his  refuge  in  November  to  return  to 
Waldshut.  Once  back  in  his  beloved  city,  he  even  took  his 
turn  as  a lookout  for  the  city’s  defense.  After  a series  of 
events  that  moved  his  followers  closer  and  closer  to  Ana- 
baptism,  Hubmaier  himself  and  sixty  of  his  members  were 
baptized  by  Wilhelm  Reublin  in  April  1525.  The  following 
week  Hubmaier  baptized  three  hundred  additional  mem- 
bers out  of  a milk  pail.  A majority,  but  not  all,  of  the 
members  of  the  city  council  were  baptized.  Anabaptism 
under  Hubmaier’s  leadership  had  won  the  day.  However, 
at  no  time  were  all  the  citizens  of  Waldshut  Anabaptists  or 
even  Evangelical.  With  the  Anabaptist  movement  at  its 
height  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  three  confessional 
parties  in  the  city:  Anabaptist,  Zwinglian,  and  Catholic. 
This  sixteenth  century  experiment  in  religious  pluralism 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a halt  with  the  news  of  a threaten- 
ed invasion  by  Austrian  troops.  Hubmaier  and  his  wife 
fled. 

In  Zurich,  Hubmaier  was  subjected  to  humiliating 
and  degrading  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Zwingli.  As  a 
result,  for  "the  sake  of  unity  and  the  love  of  the  church" 
he  agreed  to  recant  his  Anabaptism.  But  once  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  Fraumunster  where  he  was  to  make  public  his 
recantation,  he  recanted  his  recantation  with  these  words: 

Oh,  what  anguish  and  travail  I have  suffered  this  night  over  the 
statements  which  I myself  have  made.  So  I say  here  and  now, 

I cannot  and  will  not  recant. 

Hubmaier  then  proceeded  to  defend  believer’s  baptism. 


18Ibid.,  100. 

19Emil  Egli  and  Rudolph  Schoch,  eds.,  Johannes  Kesslers 
Sabbata  mit  kleinern  Schriften  und  Brie  fen  (St.  Gallen: 
Fehrsche  Buchbandlung,  1902),  151. 
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Zwingli  mounted  the  other  pulpit,  interrupted  Hubmaier, 
and  silenced  the  people,  claiming  that  Hubmaier  was  devil- 
possessed.  Refusing  to  change  his  position,  Hubmaier  was 
seized  and  thrust  into  the  Wellenberg  prison. 

After  torture  on  the  rack,  apparently  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Zwingli,  Hubmaier  finally  wrote  out  a partial 
recantation  in  which  he  promised  not  to  teach  or  preach 
rebaptism  while  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  As  a result,  his 
reputation  among  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  suffered  irrepa- 
rable damage.  Hubmaier  himself  looked  back  upon  the 
experience  with  shame  and  guilt.  Later  he  penned  these 
words  in  his  Eine  Kurze  Entzshultdigung  which  capsulate 
much  of  his  teaching  regarding  religious  liberty  and  the 
use  of  force  in  matters  of  faith: 


I may  err,  ’I  am  a man,'  but  a heretic  I cannot  be,  because  I ask 
continuously  for  instruction  in  the  word  of  God.  But  never  has 
any  one  come  to  me  and  pointed  out  a single  word,  but  one 
single  man  and  his  followers  --  against  his  own  previous 
preaching,  word  and  print,  whose  name  I spare  for  the  sake  of 
God’s  word  — who  against  common  justice  and  appeal  in  behalf 
of  his  own  government,  the  confederacy,  and  also  the  Emperor, 
by  capture,  imprisonment,  suffering  and  the  hangman,  tried  to 
teach  me  the  faith.  But  faith  is  a work  of  God  and  not  of  the 
heretic’s  tower,  in  which  one  sees  neither  sun  nor  moon,  and 
lives  on  nothing  but  water  and  bread.  . . . O God,  pardon  me 
my  weakness^  It  is  good  for  me  (as  David  says)  that  thou  has 
humbled  me. 

Finally  freed,  Hubmaier  after  a short  stay  in  Augs- 
burg found  a refuge  in  Moravia.  Nikolsburg  constituted, 
under  the  Leichtenstein  barons,  an  island  of  toleration  in 
an  intolerant  age.  By  the  time  of  Hubmaier’s  arrival,  the 
city  under  the  preaching  of  Hans  Spittelmaier  had  embrac- 
ed the  Reformation.  The  Nikolsburg  clergy  were  open  to 
Hubmaier’s  teaching  and  soon  became  Anabaptists.  It  was 
here  under  the  protection  of  the  barons  that  Hubmaier 
enjoyed  his  greatest  success.  In  addition  to  the  leadership 
which  he  gave  the  Anabaptist  movement,  he  found  time  to 
write  some  of  his  most  stimulating  and  provocative  works. 
Among  these  was  Von  dem  Schwert,  to  which  we  now  turn. 


20Westin  and  Bergsten,  279-280. 
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Von  dem  Schwert,  (1527) 


The  full  title  of  this  work  indicates  something  of  its 
purpose.  On  the  Sword  a Christian  Exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Earnestly  Announced  by  Certain  Brothers  Against 
Magistracy  (That  is  That  Christians  Should  Not  Sit  in  Judg- 
ment Nor  Bear  the  Sword).  Hubmaier  wrote  the  preface  on 
June  24,  1527,  just  a month  after  his  ill-fated  disputation 
with  Hans  Hut  and  four  months  after  Schleitheim.  It 
seems  that  the  crisis  precipitated  by  Hut’s  preaching  in 
Nikolsburg  caused  Hubmaier  to  give  himself  to  a fresh 
examination  of  the  biblical  teaching  on  the  magistracy.  It 
was  the  last  of  his  Nikolsburg  writings.  The  Schleitheim 
Articles  which  had  been  drawn  up  the  previous  February 
may  have  been  in  mind  also.  It  is  conceivable,  as  Westin 
and  Bergsten  point  out,  that  Hubmaier  had  the  Articles 
before  him.21  Sachsse  believed  it  possible  that  Von  dem 
Schwert  was  Hubmaier’s  answer  to  Schleitheim.22  In  either 
case,  Hubmaier  stood  pretty  much  alone  among  the  Ana- 
baptists in  his  position  regarding  the  Obrigkeit.  Dedicated 
to  the  Lords  Arckleb  von  Bozkowitz  and  Tzernehor  of 
Trebitz,  Hubmaier  writes: 


"But  that  your  Grace  may  learn  and  know,  what  from  the 
beginning  I have  always  and  everywhere  held  concerning  the 
magistracy,  ...  I have  composed  a small  book  in  which  your 
Grace  may  learn  thoroughly  my  opinion,  and  elucidated  in 
general  all  writings  which  my  antagonists  have  hitherto  with 
much  zeal  charged  to  forbid  magistracy  among  Christians." 

Hubmaier  was  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Schleitheim  Articles  when  it  affirmed  that  magistracy  was 
an  institution  authorized  by  God  and  that  God  had  provi- 
ded the  sword  "for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  accor- 
ding to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  a terror  to  evil-doers. 


21Ibid.,  432. 

22Ibid. 

23The  translation  used  here  is  taken  from  H.  C.  Vedder, 
Balthasar  Hubmaier,  The  Leader  of  the  Anabaptists  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905),  276.  The  Anabaptist 
Beginnings  is  cited  since  Vedder  has  been  out  of  print  so 
long. 
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according  as  God  has  appointed  and  ordained."24  There- 
fore, both  Schleitheim  and  Hubmaier  were  agreed  as  to  the 
role  of  the  magistracy  and  its  divine  appointment.  The 
difference  between  the  two  positions  appears  in  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  a Christian  can  be  a magistrate 
or  not.  Schleitheim  answered  "no,"  Hubmaier  said  "yes." 
"Wherefore  Paul  calls  the  magistrate  a ’minister’  of  God. 
’For  what  God  might  do  of  himself  he  often  wills  to  do 
through  his  creatures,  as  through  his  instrument.’"25  "How 
also  Christ  wished  to  exercise  his  power  on  earth?  Even  so 
ought  we  to  exercise  our  power  and  calling,  whether  in 
government  or  in  obedience,  for  we  must  give  an  account 
for  it  to  God  at  the  last  day."26  Hubmaier  insists  that,  "the 
judge  may  be  a Christian.  Therefore  a Christian  may  also, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  bear  the  sword,  in  the 
place  of  God  against  the  evil-doer  and  punish  him."27 

Even  though  Hubmaier  held  that  church  and  state 
were  separate  and  must  never  be  confused  since  the  sword 
belongs  to  the  magistracy  and  the  ban  alone  belonged  to 
the  church,  one  should  be  grateful  for  "a  Christian  govern- 
ment."28 By  a Christian  government,  Hubmaier  obviously 
meant  where  the  ruling  authority  is  committed  to  a Chris- 
tian value  system  such  as  appeared  to  exist  at  Nikolsburg. 
At  least  one  of  the  Liechtenstein  barons  had  been  baptized 
by  Hubmaier  himself  a few  months  previously.  Hence 
Hubmaier  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  preference  for  a 
Christian  magistrate. 

I ask  one  question  of  you  all,  brothers,  in  a lump:  would  a 

believing  or  an  unbelieving  magistrate  be  wise  and  skillful  to 
preserve  his  people  in  such  a peaceful,  quiet,  godly  and  honest 
life?  You  must,  must,  must,  always  confess  that  a Christian 
magistrate  will  strive  more  earnestly  to  do  it  than  one  who  is 
not  a Christian,  who  has  a heart  neither  Christ,  God,  nor 
godliness,  but  only  thrnks  how  he  may  remain  in  his  power, 
pomp,  and  ceremony/ 

But  since  most  magistrates  were  not  Christian  what 
should  the  Christian  attitude  toward  an  unchristian  ruler 


24Cited  by  W.  R.  Estep  in  Anabaptist  Beginnings,  1523- 
1533  (Nieuwkoop:  B.  De  Graaf,  1976),  110. 

25Ibid.,  111. 

26Ibid. 

27Ibid. 

28Ibid.,  112. 

29Ibid.,  117. 
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be?  Several  options  appeared  valid  to  Hubmaier.  First, 
the  Christian  is  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Hence  Hubmaier  enjoins  obedience  to  the  magistracy 
whether  it  is  Christian  or  not.  In  such  cases  the  Christian 
must  be  willing  to  suffer  deprivation,  hardship,  or  even 
death.  However,  he  suggests  that  if  a magistrate  is  utterly 
unfit  to  rule,  one  may  flee,  or  choose  another.  "But  if  it 
may  not  be  done  well,  reasonably  and  peaceably  and 
without  shame  and  rebellion,  he  should  be  suffered  as  one 
whom  God  has  given  us  in  his  anger,  and  wills  (since  we 
are  worthy  of  no  better)  this  to  chastise  us  for  our  sins."30 

Hubmaier  warns  that  the  office  of  the  magistrate  is 
a most  demanding  and  difficult  position  which  one  should 
not  assume  for  the  love  of  power  or  vain  glory.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Christian.  "But  a Christian,  if  he  is  in 
authority,  does  not  lord  it  (over  others).  He  does  not  desire 
to  be  called  Gracious  Lord,  or  Sir;  but  he  considers  that  he 
is  a servant  of  God,  and  is  diligent  in  performing  the 
ordinance  of  God,  according  to  which  he  protects  the  pious 
and  punishes  the  wicked."3^ 

For  Hubmaier,  the  magistracy  has  certain  built-in 
limitations.  Referring  to  Luke  22:25,  Hubmaier  wrote: 

The  text  does  not  forbid  the  magistracy  to  the  Christian,  but 
teaches  one  not  to  quarrel,  war,  and  fight  for  it,  not  conquer 
land  and  people  with  the  sword  and  force.  That  is  against  God. 

Also  we  should  not  greatly  desire  to  be  saluted  as  Lords,  like 
secular  kings,  princes  and  lords.  For  the  magistracy  is  not 
lordshio  and  knighthood,  but  service  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  God  32 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  Hubmaier  was  dead 
set  against  war  and  military  adventurism.  In  assuming  the 
position  that  a Christian  may  be  a magistrate  and  use  force 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state,  he  was  not  by  the  same 
token  advocating  war  or  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  sword. 
No  person  can  take  the  sword  on  his  own  initiative.  It  is 
Hubmaier’s  conviction  that  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the 
state  alone. 

Hubmaier  sounds  very  much  like  Luther  when  he 

says: 


since  we  now  know  that  only  by  faith  are  we  children  of  God 
and  members  of  Christ,  we  have  not  all  one  duty.  So  that  one 
should  take  the  lead  in  teaching,  another  protects,  a third  tills 


30Ibid.,  122. 
31Ibid.,  123. 
32Ibid. 
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the  earth,  a fourth  makes  shoes  and  clothes.  Yet  these  works  all 
proceed  from  faith,  and  are  done  for  the  benefit  of  our  neigh- 
bour. Paul  also  writes  further:  ’Wherefore  you  must  needs  be 
in  subjection,  not  only  because  of  the  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience’  sake.’  (Rom.  xiii,  6.)  What  does  that  mean?  It  is 
this:  the  secular  power  is  ordained  of  God  for  the  peace  of 

society  — even  if  there  were  no  Scripture  about  it  to  make  us 
obedient  to  the  government,  our  own  conscience  and  knowledge 
tell  us  that.  We  should  help,  protect,  defend  the  government, 
and  pay  service  and  taxes,  so  that  we  may  remain  in  worldly 
peace  with  all  men,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  that  is  right  and 
Christian.  (I  Tim.  ii,  Rom.  ii)  But  if  God  pleases  to  send  us 
the  exact  contrary,  we  must  receive  it  with  patience.  Do  you 
see  now,  dear  brothers,  that  your  own  conscience  compels  you 
to  recognise  that  it  is  wise  and  helpful  to  punish  the  wicked  and 
protect  the  good?  That  is  called,  in  good  German,  'a  general 
land-peace.’  so,  says  Paul  to  further  and  preserve  this  peace  we 
must  pay  taxes,  customs  and  tribute.  5 

While  there  is  no  question  in  Hubmaier’s  mind  of  the 
necessity  of  government  and  all  that  it  entails,  he  would 
not  make  the  mistake  of  a Zwingli  for  he  writes:  "So  He 
(Christ)  says  that  the  preachers  of  his  gospel  must  be  free 
of  secular  affairs,  as  also  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
2).34 

From  Hubmaier’s  works  cited  here,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the  role  of  the  magistracy 
in  relationship  to  the  church.  For  Hubmaier  both  church 
and  state  were  ordained  of  God.  Since  the  state  is  establi- 
shed by  God,  it  has  certain  God-given  responsibilities,  such 
as  to  keep  the  peace,  administer  justice,  punish  the  crimi- 
nal and  protect  the  law-abiding.  It  must  not  confound  its 
roles.  It  is  not  a church  and  hence  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  religion.  It  certainly  can  never  be  a party  to 
persecution  of  "heretics"  since  judgment  belongs  to  God 
alone  and  the  state  has  no  mandate  or  competency  in  such 
matters. 

Running  through  the  writings  of  Hubmaier  is  the 
concept  of  religious  freedom  which  the  state  is  bound  to 
recognize  and  guarantee.  For  these  principles  Hubmaier 
finds  generous  support  in  Scripture,  particularly  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Further,  his  concept  of  faith,  a faith 
predicated  upon  an  uncoerced  response  to  the  gospel, 
precludes  interference  in  the  process  by  the  magistracy. 
Further,  his  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  ecclesiology 
helped  to  predetermine  and  limit  the  role  of  the  magistracy 
in  religious  affairs. 


33Ibid.,  124-125. 
34Ibid.,  123. 
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Conclusion 


Contemporary  historians  disagree  regarding  the 
uniqueness  of  Hubmaier’s  contribution  in  church-state 
relationships.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  disagreement  is 
that  there  may  not  be  enough  data  upon  which  to  make  a 
valid  judgment  in  the  matter.  Even  though  historians  may 
differ  regarding  the  extent  and  lasting  effect  of  Hub- 
maier’s  influence  upon  Anabaptism  and,  beyond  the 
Anabaptists,  upon  his  own  and  subsequent  generations; 
some  conclusions  seem  warranted  by  the  evidence.  That 
Hubmaier’s  influence  upon  the  Hutterite  Brethren  con- 
tinued long  after  his  death  seems  to  be  well  substantiated 
as  Johann  Loserth,  Robert  Friedmann,  and  Franz  Heimann 
have  shown.  Apparently  Peter  Riedemann  incorporated 
large  segments  of  Hubmaier’s  theology  in  his  Rechenschaft. 
While  the  Hutterites  never  accepted  Hubmaier’s  teaching 
on  the  sword  and  maintained  the  community  of  goods 
contrary  to  his  explicit  rejection  of  the  practice,  they 
continued  to  read  and  value  highly  his  writings  and 
memory.  Bergsten  writes: 


From  the  Anabaptist  sources  cited,  it  is  evident  that  through  his 
writings  Hubmaier  exercised  a lasting  influence  in  that  country 
where  he  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life.  His  teachings  concerning 
baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  church  discipline,  and  freedom  of 
will  had  the  most  lasting  effect.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Hubmaier’s  unique  teaching  regarding  the  state  (Obrigkeit) 
remained  a characteristic  of  certain  Anabaptist  circles  in 
Moravia.  In  the  Hutterite  chronicles  there  are  deposits  of  oral 
tradition  going  back  to  Hubmaier.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from 
the  oldest  chronicles  th^LHubmaier's  writings  were  read  among 
the  Hutterite  Brethren. 

From  several  references  to  Anabaptists  who  were 
known  as  Schwertler  in  South  Germany  as  late  as  1590, 
while  not  conclusive,  suggest  that  there  were  Anabaptists 
outside  of  Moravia  who  not  only  accepted  Hubmaier’s 
teachings  on  religious  liberty  but  also  on  the  sword 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century.36  Evidently,  only  a small 
minority  of  Anabaptists  accepted  Hubmaier’s  lead  in  this 
regard.  It  seems  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  all  Anabap- 


35Torsten  Bergsten,  Balthasar  Hubmaier:  Anabaptist 
Theologian  and  Martyr.  Edited  by  William  R.  Estep  (Valley 
Forge:  Judson  Press,  1978),  387. 

36Ibid..  391-392. 
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lists  were  indebted  to  Hubmaier  for  his  forceful  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  which  found 
expression  in  his  various  works.  That  both  the  Hutterites 
and  Mennonites  shared  an  Anabaptist  consensus  with 
Hubmaier  at  this  point  can  be  substantiated  by  numerous 
documents  which  unfortunately  we  do  not  have  time  to 
consider. 

It  is  a matter  of  speculation  that  Hubmaier’s  teach- 
ings on  the  subject  did  reach  beyond  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  Continent.  If  this,  indeed,  is  the  case,  from  my 
own  limited  investigation  none  of  the  possible  transmitters 
of  Hubmaier  material  took  the  pains  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  most  Anabaptist  books  circulated  in  hand-written 
copies  only.  Even  though  Von  Ketzern  was  printed  by 
Johann  Schaffler  in  Constance  and  Von  dem  Schwert  by 
Simprecht  Sorg  in  Nikolsburg,  only  three  known  copies  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  are  extant.  While  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  the  Anabaptist 
underground,  possibly  other  lines  of  transmission  became 
the  more  natural  vehicles  of  his  thought.  One  of  the  most 
likely  was  that  of  the  Chronica  of  Sebastian  Frank. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Hubmaier’s  teachings  on  reli- 
gious liberty  and  the  limitations  of  the  magistrate’s  autho- 
rity became  representative  of  sixteenth  century  Anabap- 
tism.  In  this  respect  he  made  a most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Anabaptist  legacy. 


III. 

The  English  Connection 


The  means  by  which  sixteenth  century  Anabaptist 
concepts  of  church-state  relations  were  introduced  into  the 
English-speaking  world  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
the  General  Baptists.  The  term  "General  Baptists"  was  used 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  distinguish  the  first  English 
Baptists,  who  held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  from  later 
Baptists  who  held  to  a limited  atonement.  However,  the 
"Particular  Baptists,"  as  the  latter  group  became  known, 
also  became  the  exponents  of  religious  freedom,  as  were 
both  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  the  Six  Principle 
Baptists.  But  the  General  Baptists  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  idea  and  vigorously  advocate  its  implementation 
in  England.  For  this  development  John  Smyth  was  the 
indispensable,  although  transitional,  figure. 


John  Smyth  and  the  Confession  of  1612 


On  the  wall  of  the  Singel  Canal  Mennonite  Church  in 
Amsterdam  there  is  a chart  with  a list  of  elders  of  the 
church  from  its  inception  to  the  present.  John  Smyth  heads 
the  list  of  English-speaking  elders  (pastors)  of  the  English 
congregation  which  did  not  unite  with  the  Waterlander 
Church  until  two  years  after  Smyth’s  death.  In  a newer 
section  of  the  city  there  is  another  church  which  bears  the 
name  of  John  Smyth.  It  is  the  John  Smyth  Memorial 
Baptist  Church.  While  Smyth’s  memory  has  been  revered 
for  the  better  part  of  four  centuries  as  the  founding  father 
of  the  English  Baptist  movement,  at  the  same  time  he  has 
been  honored  as  an  elder  of  the  Amsterdam  Waterlander 
Mennonite  Church.  The  question  naturally  arises  from 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  Smyth  and  his 
spiritual  pilgrimage,  "How  can  this  be?"  The  answer  lies 
in  attempting  to  understand  the  remarkable  changes  which 
took  place  in  Smyth’s  life  during  a ten  year  period, 
1602-1612. 

John  Smyth,  1570-1612,  referred  to  as  "the  first 
English  Baptist"  by  Underwood  came  out  of  the  Puritan-Se- 
paratist milieu  from  which  came  both  Francis  Johnson  and 
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John  Robinson.1  It  was  while  a student  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  that  he  became  a staunch  Puritan.  In  1594  he 
was  appointed  a fellow  at  Christ’s  which  responsibility  he 
discharged  until  1598  when  he  married.  Since  fellows 
could  not  be  married,  he  left  Cambridge  for  Lincoln  where 
he  found  employment  as  the  city  lecturer.  Although  an 
ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  and  a graduate 
of  Cambridge  with  both  the  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees,  he  shunned  the  role  of  a parish  priest  for  a 
position  of  more  freedom  from  episcopal  oversight.  His 
ministry  at  Lincoln  was  cut  short  by  a town  quarrel  which 
found  him  on  the  losing  side.  Therefore  six  weeks  after 
having  been  elected  to  a life  tenure,  he  was  relieved  of  his 
duties.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  his  posi- 
tion, he  established  his  residence  at  Gainsborough,  just 
across  the  Trent  River  from  Yorkshire.  It  was  here  that  he 
ran  into  trouble  with  the  bishop.  After  losing  his  position 
in  Lincoln,  Smyth  was  forced  to  support  himself  by 
practicing  medicine.  Since  Jerome  Phillips,  the  vicar  of  the 
local  parish  church,  failed  to  discharge  his  responsibility 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  Smyth  began  to  fill  the 
vacancy  with  the  approval  and  gratitude  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Upon  hearing  of  Smyth’s  actions,  the  bishop  repri- 
manded him  and  removed  him  from  the  pulpit.  For  some 
nine  months  a group  of  Smyth’s  friends  met  with  him  to 
worship  in  an  Independent  Puritan  conventicle.  Finally, 
after  much  prayer  and  discussion  they  formed  a Separatist 
congregation.  The  new  church  soon  grew  too  large  to  meet 
conveniently  in  one  place.  One  part  continued  to  meet 
under  Smyth’s  leadership  in  Gainsborough  and  the  other 
met  at  the  Scrooby  manor  house  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
John  Robinson  who  had  come  over  from  Norwich  to  share 
in  the  pastoral  responsibilities. 

If  by  worshiping  in  two  locations  rather  than  one 
these  Separatists  hoped  to  avoid  persecution,  they  were 
mistaken.  The  decision  was  soon  made  to  emigrate  and 
relocate  in  the  Netherlands.  By  1607  or  1608,  the  Smyth- 
led  congregation  had  arrived  in  Amsterdam.  The  Scrooby 
congregation,  af ter  considerable  difficulty,  followed  a year 
or  so  later.  Upon  arriving  in  the  Netherlands,  John 
Robinson  failed  to  join  forces  with  Smyth  and  his  church. 
The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  By  1609  or 
perhaps  as  early  as  1608  Smyth  had  led  his  church  to 
reorganize  upon  the  basis  of  individual  professions  of  faith 


1A.  C.  Underwood,  A History  of  the  English  Baptists 
(London:  The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  Limited,  1945),  33. 
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and  believer’s  baptism.  Some  eight  years  after  the  event 
Robinson  wrote: 

Mr  Smith,  Mr.  Hlw:  & the  rest  haveing  vtterly  dissolved,  & 
disclaymed  their  former  Ch:  state,  & ministry,  came  together  to 
erect  a new  Ch:  by  baptism:  vnto  which  they  also  ascribed  so 
great  virtue,  as  that  they  would  not  so  much  praye  together, 
before  they  had  it.  And  after  some  strenying  of  courtesy,  who 
should  begin,...  Mr.  Smith  baptised  first  himself,  & next  Mr. 

Helwis,  & so  the  rest,  making  their  particular  confessions. 

Smyth  and  his  congregation  immediately  came  under 
fire  from  their  fellow  English  Separatists  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  they  possessed 
authority  from  Christ  himself  to  baptize  and  perform  other 
functions  of  a church.  However,  under  the  unrelenting 
criticism  of  his  English  critics  Smyth  became  convinced 
that  he  had  acted  precipitously.  Consequently,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Waterlander  Mennonites,  ap- 
parently the  most  open  and  cordial  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Amsterdam. 

At  this  point  dissention  broke  out  within  the  Smyth- 
led  church.  Thomas  Helwys  and  nine  or  ten  others 
withdrew  from  the  majority,  claiming  to  be  the  true  church 
which  had  so  recently  been  formed  upon  personal  profes- 
sions of  faith  and  believer’s  baptism.  The  negotiations  and 
the  ensuing  controversy  stimulated  a flurry  of  letters  and 
an  exchange  of  confessions  which  document  the  emerging 
Baptist  movement.  Three  confessions  of  faith  were  drawn 
up  by  Smyth  and  his  congregation,  first  in  Latin  and  then 
Dutch  and  finally  in  English.  Helwys  and  his  small  group 
issued  a confession  of  nineteen  articles  in  Latin  in  1610 
and  another  much  more  carefully  crafted  one  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  articles  in  1611.  After  Smyth’s  death  in 
August,  1612,  Smyth’s  church  produced  a confession  of  a 
hundred  articles  in  English.  There  are  also  two  Dutch 
versions  extant  dating  from  the  same  period  which  differ 
only  slightly  from  the  English  version.  Of  these  confes- 
sions, Article  24  of  the  Helwys’  confession  and  Article  84 
of  the  Smyth  congregation’s  confession  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant for  our  study.  Article  24  was  lifted  almost  ver- 
batim from  Smyth’s  The  Character  of  the  Beast  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  the  state  is  ordained  of  God  which  all 
citizens  are  compelled  to  obey  "not  for  feare  onelie,  but  for 
conscience  sake."  The  confession  continues: 


2Quoted  in  Champlin  Burrage,  The  Early  English 
Dissenters , vol.  1 (Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  1912), 
237. 
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"Magisfcraets  are  the  ministers  of  GOD  for  our  wealth,  they 
beare  not  the  sword  for  nought.  They  are  the  ministers  off  GOD 
to  take  vengance  on  them  that  doe  evil,  Rom.  IS.  Chap.  That 
it  is  a fearefull  sin  to  speake  evill  off  them  that  are  in  dignitie, 
and  to  dispise  Government.  2.  Pet.  2.10.  Wee  ought  to  pay 
tribute,  custome  and  all  other  duties.  That  wee  are  to  pray  for 
them,  for  GOD  would  have  them  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledg  off  his  truth.  1 Tim.  2.1.  4.  And  therefore  they  may 
bee  members  off  the  Church  off  CHRIST  retaining  their 
Magistracie,  for  no  Holie  Ordinance  off  GOD  debarreth  anie 
from  being  a member  off  CHRISTS  Church."3 4 

In  this  last  sentence  is  seen  a fundamental  difference 
between  Helwys  and  his  small  congregation  and  that  of 
Smyth  which  was  in  agreement  with  the  Mennonites  in 
holding  that  no  Christian  could  be  a magistrate.  Helwys 
put  more  distance  between  himself  and  Smyth  with  an 
additional  statement  regarding  the  nature  of  the  magi- 
strate’s office  and  a justification  of  defensive  warfare. 

They  [the  magistrates!  beare  the  sword  off  GOD,  — which  sword 
in  all  Lawful  administracions  is  to  bee  defended  and  supported 
by  the  servants  off  GOD  that  are  vnder  their  Government  with 
their  lyves  and  al  that  they  have  according  as  in  the  first 
Institucion  off  that  Holie  Ordinance.  And  whosoever  holds 
otherwise  must  hold,  (iff  they  vnderstad  themselves)  that  they 
are  the  ministers  of  the  devill,  and  therefore  not  to  be  praied  for 
nor  approved  in  anie  off  their  administracions,— seing  all  things 
they  do  (as  punishing  offenders  and  defending  their  countries, 
state,  and  persons  by  the  sword)  is  vnlawful.” 

In  1610,  Smyth  and  his  followers  signed  an  English 
version  of  the  Waterlander  Mennonite  confession  drawn 
up  by  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  in  1580  in  which 
the  limitations  of  the  magistrates’  authority  in  religious 
matters  and  the  impossibility  of  church  membership  for 
magistrates  were  clearly  spelled  out.  After  affirming  the 
necessity  of  government  which  is  ordained  of  God  for  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  responsibility  of  Christians  to 
obey  and  pray  for  the  magistrates,  Article  35  concludes 
that  the  worldly  nature  of  the  magistrate’s  office  which 
involves  war  and  bodily  injury  "which  evilly  or  not  all  will 
fitt  or  consort  with  Christ,  & ye  crucified  life  of  Chris- 
tians]: so  should  wee  y*it  beseemeth  [sic]  not  Christians  to 
administer  this  office:  Therfor  wee  avoyd  such  offices  & 
administrations,  notwithstanding  by  no  meanes  therby 


3William  L.  Lumpkin,  editor.  Baptist  Confessions  of 
Faith  (Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press,  1959),  122,  123. 

4Ibid.,  123. 
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willing  to  despise  or  condemn©  the  reasonable  discreet 
magistrate  nor  to  place  him  in  lesse  estimation,  then  he  is 
described,  by  the  holy  ghost,  of  Pauli."5 6 

In  both  the  Smyth  confession  and  that  of  Helwys  the 
implication  is  clear  that  the  magistrates’  authority  is 
limited  to  matters  of  government.  In  no  sense  does  it 
extend  into  the  life  of  the  church.  That  which  is  implied 
in  these  confessions  becomes  explicit  in  the  confession  of 
the  Smyth  congregation  in  1612.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
English  language  in  any  confession  the  concept  of  religious 
liberty  supported  by  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is 
set  forth  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms.  In  addition,  these 
concepts  were  based  not  upon  certain  philosophical  presup- 
positions but  upon  an  Anabaptist  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  gospel,  faith,  the  church,  and  the  state.  All 
subsequent  Baptist  confessions  were  to  contain  similar 
articles.  Thus  this  confession  helped  to  shape  not  only  the 
Baptist  position  on  religious  liberty  but  also  the  English 
and  American  conscience.  In  the  English  version  it  is 
Article  E4  that  sets  forth  these  concepts  and  in  the  Dutch 
version  it  is  Article  86.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
meaning.  The  English  version  reads: 

84.  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtu®  of  hie  office  to  meddle 
with  religion,  or  matters  of  conscience,  to  force  or  compel  men 
to  this  or  that  form  of  religion,  or  doctrine:  but  to  leave 
Christian  religion  free,  to  every  man’s  conscience,  and  to  handle 
only  civil  transgressions  (Rom.  XIII),  injuries  and  wrongs  of 
man  against  man,  in  murder,  adultery,  theft,  etc.,  for  Christ 
only  is  the  king,  and  lawgiver  of  the  church  and  conscience 
(James  iv.  12). 

In  article  85,  the  confession  denies  that  a magistrate  can  be 
a Christian  and  retain  his  office: 

85.  That  if  the  magistrate  will  follow  Christ,  and  be  His  disciple, 
he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Christ;  he 
must  lov#  his  enemies  and  not  kill  them,  he  must  pray  for  them, 
and  not  punish  them,  he  must  feed  them  and  give  them  drink, 
not  imprison  them,  banish  them,  dismember  them,  and  spoil 
their  goods;  he  must  suffer  persecution  and  affliction  with 
Christ,  and  be  slandered,  reviled,  blasphemed,  scourged, 
buffeted,  spit  upon,  imprisoned  and  killed  with  Christ;  and  that 


5Champlin  Burrage,  The  Early  English  Dissenters , vol.  II 
(New  York:  Russell  & Russell,  1967,  reprint  edition  from 
first  edition  of  1912),  198. 

6Lumpkin,  140. 
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by  the  authority  of  magistrates,  which  things  he  cannot  possibly 

do,  and  retain  the  revenge  of  the  sword/ 

Smyth  can  be  considered  the  author  of  the  confession 
of  1612  even  though  he  died  in  August  of  that  year  of 
tuberculosis  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  a number  of 
years.  Doubtless  the  deprivations  and  hardships  of  his  life 
as  a refugee  in  a strange  land  had  taken  its  toll.  But  his 
spirit  and  his  vision  remained  untarnished.  He  exempli- 
fied in  his  life  and  personal  conduct  the  love  and  concern 
of  an  earnest  disciple  of  Christ.  He  practiced  medicine  up 
to  the  day  before  he  died,  giving  his  overcoat  to  a patient 
suffering  from  pneumonia.  Even  though  an  English 
refugee,  the  city  fathers  of  Amsterdam  ordered  his  body 
interned  in  Neukirk,  an  honor  ordinarily  reserved  for 
national  heroes.  Since  Smyth  was  dead,  Helwys,  who  no 
longer  entertained  hopes  of  forestalling  the  union  of 
Smyth’s  remnant  with  the  Waterlanders  or  of  winning  other 
dissidents  for  his  cause,  returned  to  England  with  a hand- 
ful of  followers.  Few  could  have  known  or  realized  that 
the  future  of  the  English  Baptist  movement  was  dependent 
upon  such  a slender  thread. 


Thomas  Helwys,  of  Broxtowe  Hall  (c.  1573-1616) 


Thomas  Helwys,  son  of  Edmund  Helwys  of  Broxtowe 
Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  entered  Gray’s  Inn  in  London  in 
the  year  1593.  He  remained  here  about  two  years,  long 
enough  to  secure  an  introduction  to  English  Common  Law. 
Gray’s  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
It  was  here  that  Thomas  Cromwell  had  studied.  The  Inns 
of  Court  were  uniquely  English  institutions  formed  by 
groups  of  lawyers  to  provide  a legal  education  for  would- 
be  barristers.  Helwys’  stay  at  Gray’s  was  cut  short  by  his 
marriage  to  Joan  Ashmore  of  Bilborough  Parish  in  1595. 

During  the  next  few  years  Helwys  became  closely 
associated  with  John  Smyth  who  was  a frequent  guest  in 
the  rapidly  growing  household.  Joan  Helwys  was  apparent- 
ly as  much  committed  to  the  Separatist  way  as  was  her 
husband  for  in  July  of  1607  she  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  violating  the  Conventicle 
Act.  Apparently  Thomas  escaped  similar  treatment  for  he 


7Ibid. 
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and  the  Gainsborough  Separatists  had  already  left  England 
for  Amsterdam.  In  fact  he,  according  to  John  Robinson, 
was  the  one  most  insistent  on  leaving  England.  "The  truth 
is,  it  was  Mr.  Helwisse,  who  above  all,  either  guides  or 
others,  furthered  this  passage  into  strange  countries:  and  if 
any  brought  oars,  he  brought  sails,  as  I could  show  in  many 
particulars,  and  as  all  that  were  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  our  coming  over,  can  witness  with  me."8 

Even  though  the  death  of  John  Smyth  possibly 
triggered  Helwy’s  resolve  to  return  to  England,  there  were 
other  factors  that  reinforced  his  decision.  In  fact,  as  early 
as  1610  Helwys  may  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
exodus  from  England  was  ill-conceived.  Perhaps  he  never 
thought  of  the  exile  in  the  Netherlands  as  permanent. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  his  wife  and  children  ever  joined 
him  there.  To  further  add  to  his  discomfiture  was  news 
from  England  that  told  of  two  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  heresy.  Bartholemew  Legate,  a cloth  merchant,  who 
had  been  in  contact  with  certain  Mennonite  groups  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  St.  Paul’s  in  March 
1612.  The  following  month  Edward  Wightman  was  burned 
to  death  on  similar  charges  at  Lichfield.  Helwys  sense  of 
guilt  must  have  increased  with  every  fresh  account  of  these 
tragic  events.  And,  with  the  death  of  Smyth,  he  doubtless 
felt  that  a chapter  in  his  own  pilgrimage  had  come  to  a 
close.  It  was  time  for  a new  beginning.  Besides  nothing 
more  could  be  gained  by  further  delay. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  with  possibly  ten  others, 
Helwys  established  a Baptist  church  on  English  soil  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  by  no  means  the  same  church  in  faith 
and  practice  that  John  Smyth  had  led  to  Amsterdam  in 
1607/1608  nor  was  it  identical  to  that  of  the  Mennonites 
with  whom  they  shared  so  much  common  ground.  At 
Spitalfield  (Spittlef ields)  a small  group  of  earnest  souls 
gathered  to  worship  which  represented  something  new 
under  the  English  sun. 

These  returning  exiles,  like  the  Marian  exiles  a half 
a century  before,  immediately  made  their  presence  felt. 
Apparently  during  his  Dutch  sojourn,  Helwys  had  written 
a little  book  entitled.  The  Mistery  of  Iniquity.  It  may  have 
been  printed  in  the  Netherlands.  If  this  were  the  case,  then 
it  is  further  confirmation  that  Helwys  had  planned  to 
return  to  his  native  land  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  his 
new  found  faith  with  his  fellow  countrymen.  Shortly  after 


8John  Robinson,  The  Works  of  John  Robinson.  Vol.  Ill 
(London:  John  Snow,  1851),  159. 
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his  return  he  inscribed  a copy  and  sent  it  to  the  king.  This 
bold  witness  cost  Helwys  his  life.  He  apparently  had 
anticipated  this  but  his  convictions  would  not  permit  him 
to  act  otherwise.  In  the  handwritten  inscription  Helwys 
reminded  the  king  of  his  mortality  and  the  limitations  of 
his  royal  authority.  "The  king  is  a mortall  man  & not  God, 
therefore  hath  no  power  over  ye  immortal  Soules  of  his 
Subjects,  to  make  lawes  and  ordinances  for  them,  and  to 
set  Spiritual  Lords  over  them."  While  Helwys  went  on  to 
remind  King  James  that  he  was  not  God,  he  also  pledged 
his  obedience  "in  all  thinges"  even  to  death.9 

If  King  James  ever  read  the  little  book,  he  must  have 
found  it  as  curious  as  it  was  objectable.  Within  its  pages 
Helwys  compared  the  major  religious  bodies  of  his  day 
with  the  four  beasts  of  Revelation.  In  his  broadside  he 
condemned  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Separatists,  in  order.  Yet 
the  remarkable  thing  about  The  Mistery  of  Iniquity  was  not 
its  polemics,  characteristic  of  the  times,  or  its  brash  and 
unpolished  style  but  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his  strong 
aversion  for  those  whose  teachings  he  so  categorized  and 
others  as  well,  specifically,  Roman  Catholics,  Turks,  and 
Jews,  he  asked  for  freedom  of  religion  for  them  all. 

We  still  pray  for  our  lord  the  King  that  wee  be  free  from 
suspect,  for  haeving  anie  thoughts  of  provoking  evill  against 
them  of  the  Romish  religion  in  regard  of  their  profession,  if  they 
be  true  St  faithful  subjects  to  the  king  for  wee  do  freely  professe, 
that  our  lord  the  King  hath  no  more  power  over  their  con- 
sciences then  over  ours,  and  that  is  none  at  all:  for  our  lord  the 
King  is  but  an  earthly  King,  and  he  hath  no  aucthority  as  a king 
can  require  no  more:  for  mens  religion  to  God  is  betwixt  God 
and  themselves;  the  King  shall  not  answere  for  it,  neither  may 
the  King  be  jugd  betweene  God  and  man.  Let  them  be 
heretikes,  Turcks,  Jewes  or  whatsoever,  it  apperteynes  not  to 
the  earthly  power  to  punish  them  in  the  least  measure.10 

Such  a bold  declaration  of  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  limitation  of  the  king’s  authority  in 
religious  matters  could  hardly  have  evoked  from  one  of 
James’  mentality  anything  other  than  total  rejection.  Here 
was  something  he  had  doubtless  never  encountered  before. 
Unlike  the  Millenary  Petition,  it  made  no  demands  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 


9Thomas  Helwys,  The  Mistery  of  Iniquity  [Reprint 
edition  from  a copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford] 
(London:  The  Kingsgate  Press,  1935),  xxiv. 

10Ibid.,  69. 
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It  did  not  even  ask  the  king  like  a whimpering  child  to 
grant  religious  toleration  to  a despised  and  suspected  sect. 
Instead,  the  author  warned  the  king  not  to  sin  against  God 
by  denying  that  which  God  had  ordained  for  all  mankind, 
i.e.,  a relationship  with  God  which  was  both  personal  and 
voluntary.  Yet  coupled  with  this  bold  declaration  was  the 
pledge  of  obedience  to  all  human  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Helwys’  patience  with  the  inequities  of  English  law 
was  sorely  tried  in  the  crucible  of  his  own  experience. 
Apparently  he  was  arrested  early  in  1613.  Sometime  later, 
possibly  in  1614,  a petition  was  sent  to  Parliament  which, 
according  to  Burrage,  is  in  Helwy’s  handwriting.  The 
petition  pointed  out  that  Roman  Catholic  recusants  who 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  were  released 
from  prison  but  the  writer  declared  that  this  was  not  the 
case  with  him  or  any  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 


. . . , But  when  wee  fall  vnder  the  handes  of  the  Bishops  wee  can 
have  no  benifitt  by  the  said  oath  for  they  say  it  belongeth  onely 
to  Popish  recuzantes,  Si  not  to  others;  but  kept  have  wee  bene 
by  them  many  yeres  in  lingering  imprisonmentes,  devided  from 
wives,  children,  servantes  Si  callinges,  not  for  any  other  cause 
but  onely  for  conscience  towardes  God,  to  the  vtter  vndoeing  of 
vs,  our  wives  Si  children./  Our  most  humble  Supplication 
therefore  to  this  high  Si  Honorable  assemblie  is,  that  in 
commiseration  of  the  distressed  estate  of  vs  our  poore  wives  Si 
children  it  may  be  enacted  in  expresse  wordes  that  other  the 
kinges  maiesties  faithfull  subiectes,  as  well  as  Popish  Recusantes 
may  be  freed  from  imprisonmentes  vpon  taking  the  said  oath./ 


In  spite  of  the  revelation  that  the  prisoners  were 
willing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
government  and  that  they  prayed  "night  and  day"  for 
parliament,  the  petition  was  denied.  It  appears  never  to 
have  gotten  out  of  committee  for  on  the  letter  itself  is  a 
notation,  "reieeted  by  the  comittee."  Helwys  died  in  prison 
sometime  before  1616  when  his  will  was  probated.  But  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  had  succeeded  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  England  and  shaping 
its  basic  principles  of  faith  and  order.  Others  who  would 
come  after  him  were  indebted  to  him  for  blazing  the  trail 
which  they  attempted  to  follow. 


"Burrage,  II,  215,  216. 
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Mark  Leonard  Busher  and  Religion’s  Peace 


In  the  year  that  the  petition  of  which  Helwys  seems 
to  have  been  the  author  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
a book  entitled  Religion’s  Peace  appeared  in  England 
written  by  Mark  Leonard  Busher.  Little  is  known  of 
Busher.  He  appears  to  have  been  a citizen  of  London  who, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  sought  refuge  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience.  Christopher 
Lawne  in  his  Profane  Schism  of  1612  indicates  that  Busher 
was  the  leader  of  a third  congregation  of  English  Anabap- 
tists. In  1642  he  was  living  in  the  Dutch  city  of  Delft  and 
in  contact  with  the  Amsterdam  Mennonites.  He  also 
maintained  ties  with  the  English  General  Baptists  while 
still  in  Holland.  His  importance  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  Baptists  lies  in  his  remarkable  book.  Religion’s  Peace:  A 
Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience , and  "presented  to  King 
James,  and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  then  sitting  by 
Leonard  Busher  Citizen  of  London,  and  printed  in  the 
Yeare  1614."  It  was  reprinted  in  1646,  the  year  in  which 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  published,  with 
an  additional  preface  addressed  "to  the  Presbyterian 
Reader"  written  by  Henry  Burton  on  behalf  of  Baptists 
who  feared  the  consequences  of  a Presbyterian-dominated 
Parliament. 

In  the  first  edition  the  book  consisted  of  sixty-six 
pages  of  closely  reasoned  arguments  for  religious  liberty 
supported  by  numerous  scripture  references  and  quotations. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  is  a long  preface 
of  eleven  pages  addressed  to  King  James  and  the  second  is 
the  body  of  the  book  consisting  of  fifty-four  pages  en- 
titled, "Certain  Reasons  Against  Persecution."  In  addition 
to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  continental  Anabaptists, 
Smyth,  and  Helwys,  Busher  introduces  what  might  best  be 
termed  sociological  arguments.  He  contends  that  religious 
liberty  is  best  for  society.  On  the  other  hand,  persecution 
will  ultimately  destroy  any  government  that  practices  it. 

Therefore  persecution  for  differences  in  religion  is  a monstrous 
and  cruel  beast,  that  destroyeth  both  prince  and  people, 
hindereth  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  scattereth  his  disciples  that 
witness  and  profess  his  name.  But  permission  of  conscience  in 
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difference  of  religion,  saveth  both  prince  and  people;.  . . 

While  Busher  extolls  the  virtues  of  religious  freedom 
for  both  church  and  state,  his  arguments  are  basically 
theological,  not  political.  True  religion,  he  affirms,  is  not 
the  natural  attribute  of  "birth  but  of  the  new  birth"  which 
can  never  be  the  production  of  coercion,  "fire  and  sword." 
"Fire  and  sword  are  wholly  against  the  mind  and  merciful 
law  of  Christ."13  Therefore,  he  writes,  "no  king  nor  bishop 
can  or  is  able  to  command  faith;.  . . ."l4  Neither  can  error 
be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  Busher  argues  that  in  the 
light  of  these  facts  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
alone  provides  an  adequate  solution  to  the  deplorable 
situation  brought  about  by  the  state’s  attempt  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  God. 

Kings  and  magistrates  are  to  rule  temporal  affairs  by  the  swords 
of  their  temporal  kingdoms,  and  bishops  and  ministers  are  to 
rule  spiritual  affairs  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  the  sword 
of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  and  not  to  mtermeddle  one  with 
another’s  authority,  office,  and  function. 

For  Busher  religious  freedom  which  was  based  upon 
the  freedom  every  Christian  has  in  Christ  did  not  free  the 
Christian  from  "the  moral  and  judicial  law  of  God."  After 
declaring  that  Christ  has  set  us  free  from  the  traditional 
ecclesiastical  "laws  and  ordinances"  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Old  Testament  he  asserts: 

But  he  hath  not  set  us  free  from  the  moral  and  judicial  law  of 
God;  for  that  the  king  is  bound  to  execute,  and  we  are  bound 
to  obey:  and  for  want  of  the  execution  thereof,  there  are  in  our 
land  many  whores  and  whorekeepers,  and  many  children 
murdered;  besides  the  death  and  undoing  of  many  persons  about 
whores.  Wherefore,  I humbly  desire,  that  the  moral  and  judicial 
law  of  God,  may  be  practised  and  executed  on  all  degrees,  both 
high  and  kw,  without  respect  of  persons  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ.16 


12"Mark"  Leonard  Busher,  "Religion’s  Peace:  Or  a Plea 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in  Tracts  on  Liberty  of 
Conscience  and  Persecution , edited  by  Edward  Bean 
Underhill  (London:  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  1846), 
41. 

13Ibid.,  16. 

HIbid.,  19. 

15Ibid.,  23. 

16Ibid.,  67. 
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Obviously,  Busher  did  not  limit  the  state’s  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  of  social  consequence  rooted  in  immorality. 
For  him  the  idea  that  the  state  could  not  legislate  morality 
would  have  been  absurd  if  not  completely  incomprehen- 
sible. It  is  also  quite  clear  that  his  understanding  of 
morality  was  informed  by  the  gospel.  Therefore  his  plea 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  limitations  of  the  state  in 
religious  affairs  did  not  imply  either  a lack  of  concern  for 
social  problems  or  for  an  orderly  society  in  which  all 
citizens  might  live  in  peace  with  justice.  In  fact  Busher 
spells  out  how  England  could  maintain  just  such  a society 
without  fear  of  anarchy.  He  gives  seven  rules  by  which 
those  suspected  of  treason  can  be  kept  under  survelliance 
and  seditious  activities  contained.  He  also  makes  the  point 
that  the  persecution  of  dissenters  from  the  established 
church  forced  otherwise  good  and  upright  citizens  to 
despise  the  government  and  hate  the  king. 

In  his  preface  addressed  to  King  James,  Busher 
attempts  to  dispel  the  notion  that  his  plea  for  freedom  is 
a sectarian  one  which  all  such  minorities  would  not  be 
adverse  to  making.  Here  again  it  is  clear  that  his  under- 
standing of  Christianity,  like  that  of  Smyth  was  not 
limited  by  sacrament,  liturgy  or  creed,  but  only  by  one’s 
own  relationship  to  Christ. 

Your  majesty  and  parliament  shall  understand,  that  all  those 
that  confess,  freely,  without  compulsion,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Lord,  and  that  he  came  in  flesh,  are  to  be  esteemed 
the  children  of  God  and  true  Christians  seeing  such  are  born  of 
God;  and  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  therefore  not  to  be  persecuted."  ' 

While  Busher’s  relationship  to  the  English  Baptists  is 
not  clear,  there  is  no  question  that  he  considered  himself 
a part  of  the  movement  even  though  he  may  never  have 
returned  to  England.  He  apparently  lived  out  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  the  Netherlands.  However,  during  his 
lifetime  he  carried  on  correspondence  with  both  the 
English  Baptists  and  the  Dutch  Mennonites.  From  this 
correspondence  we  learn  that  even  though  he  was  a man 
of  scholarly  gifts  with  a command  of  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
Greek,  he  lived  out  his  life  in  poverty.  However,  his 
influence  may  have  been  greater  among  the  English  Bap- 
tists after  death  than  during  life.  The  fact  that  Religion’s 
Peace  was  published  in  a new  edition  with  a new  preface 
in  the  very  same  year  in  which  the  Westminster  Confession 


17Ibid.,  20,  21. 
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of  Faith  was  published  would  tend  to  substantiate  this 
observation.  But  by  this  time  there  were  others  in  England 
championing  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  with  political 
responsibility. 


John  Murton:  Objections  Answered  by  Way  of  Dialogue 


John  Murton  was  a young  man  of  only  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  joined  Smyth  and  Helwys 
in  their  exodus  from  England.  He  was  a furrier  by  trade 
who  became  the  successor  of  Helwys  as  pastor  of  the 
orphan  congregation  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  had 
sided  with  Helwys  in  his  dispute  with  Smyth  and  had 
returned  to  London  with  the  tiny  congregation  in  1612. 
With  Helwys’  imprisonment  and  death  the  mantel  of  his 
friend  had  fallen  on  him.  Thus,  though  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  became  a vigorous  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  cause  which  also  cost  him  his  life. 

At  least  three  books  were  written  by  Murton  setting 
forth  his  understanding  of  law,  religious  freedom,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  General  Baptists.  The  first  of  these  entitled. 
Objections:  Answered  by  way  of  Dialogue,  wherein  is  proved 
By  the  Law  of  God:  By  the  law  of  our  Land:  And  By  King 
James  his  many  Testimonies,  That  no  man  ought  to  be  Per- 
secuted for  his  Religion,  so  he  Testifie  his  Allegiance  by  the 
Oath  appointed  by  Law,  was  published  in  1615  and  again  in 
1662.  The  1662  edition  shortened  the  title  to  read:  Persecu- 
tion for  Religion  Judg'd  and  Condemn’d.  This  edition  also 
included  a second  booklet  attributed  to  Murton  entitled  An 
Humble  SUPPLICATION  to  the  Kings  Majesty,  which  was, 
supposedly,  first  published  in  1620.  That  these  two  small 
books  were  both  influential  and  representative  of  the 
English  Baptist  position  on  religious  liberty  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  reprinted  in  1662  and  again  in 
1846. 

The  first  of  the  two  works  referred  to  above  was 
written  to  refute  John  Robinson’s  book  published  in  1614 
entitled  Of  Religious  Communion,  Private  and  Public  in 
which  the  author  defended  both  infant  baptism  and  the 
magistrates’  authority  to  judge  and  punish  in  religious 
matters.  Murton  answers  that  while  the  magistrates’ 
authority  must  be  obeyed,  it  only  properly  extends  to  civil 
affairs.  In  the  introduction  he  writes: 
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We  do  unfeigTiedly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  earthly 
magistrates,  God’s  blessed  ordinance,  and  that  all  earthly 
authority  and  command  appertains  unto  them;  let  them 
command  what  they  will,  we  must  obey,  either  to  do  or  suffer 
upon  pain  of  God’s  displeasure,  besides  their  punishment:  but 
all  men  must  let  God  alone  with  his  right,  which  is  to  be  lord 
and  lawgiver  to  the  soul,  and  not  command  obedience  for  God 
where  he  commandeth  none. 


Murton  presents  his  arguments  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Christian  and  Antichristian.  Repeatedly 
he  has  Christian  insist  that  faith  cannot  be  coerced.  It 
must  be  completely  voluntary.  In  one  exchange  after 
Christian  has  affirmed  his  allegiance  to  the  "king’s  law,"  he 
has  Christian  say:  "But  my  soul,  wherewith  I am  to 

worship  God,  that  belongeth  to  another  King,  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  whose  people  must  come 
willingly;  whose  weapons  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual."19 
The  dichotomy  between  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  emphasized  throughout  the  work. 
Apparently,  John  Robinson  did  not  understand  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  General  Baptists’  concept  of  the 
magistracy  and  that  of  the  Mennonites.  However,  Murton 
understood  quite  well  Robinson’s  contention  that  a Chris- 
tian magistracy  is  ordained  of  God  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ  by  the  use  of  the  sword.  He  sets  forth  an  opposing 
position  by  citing  the  authority  of  Christ  who  has 
authorized  only  the  power  of  excommunication. 

In  answer  to  Antichristian’s  contention  that  all 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  are  bound  to  obey  the  "princes," 
Murton  has  Christian  say,  "Most  true  it  is,  but  is  it  not  also 
true  that  princes  must  afford  all  their  subjects  justice  and 
equity,  although  they  be  as  heathens  and  publicans?"  For, 
Murton  holds  that  princes  are  not  a law  to  themselves  but 
must  themselves  obey  a higher  law,  the  Law  of  Christ.  . 
. is  not  that  law  of  Christ  herein  to  be  observed,  that 
whatsoever  ve  would  men  should  do  to  vou.  even  so  do  you 
to  them?"^  In  Murton’s  mind  there  is  no  hierarchy  of 
relationships  to  God.  It  is  not  as  if  the  king  could  answer 
to  God  on  behalf  of  his  people  and  they  to  him  but  that 
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each  individual  must  answer  to  God  not  only  in  regard  to 
his  faith  but  also  for  the  way  he  treats  his  neighbor  and 
discharges  his  responsibilities  before  God.  The  secular 
authorities  are  accountable  for  their  own  faith  but  also  for 
ruling  justly  which  includes  providing  for  the  freedom 
that  the  gospel  and  an  uncoerced  faith  demand.  It  is 
neither  a ruler’s  prerogative  nor  responsibility  to  judge  the 
truth  or  error  of  his  subjects’  faith  or  lack  of  it.  This 
judgment  belongs  only  to  God.  The  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  from  Matthew  13:24-30  is  used  repeatedly 
throughout  the  work  to  drive  home  this  point. 

Murton’s  second  work  was  in  the  form  of  a petition 
addressed  to  King  James,  his  son  Prince  Charles,  and 
Parliament.  Entitled  An  Humble  Supplication  to  the  King’s 
Majesty , it  was  published  in  1620.  Even  though  this  work 
sets  forth  the  same  arguments  for  religious  freedom  and 
the  limitations  of  the  magistracy  in  religious  affairs,  it  is 
better  organized  than  the  previous  book.  The  theme  of  An 
Humble  Supplication  ...  is  found  in  the  tenth  chapter  in 
which  he  quotes  James’  own  words  from  a speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  1620,  which  the  king  soon  con- 
tradicted. However,  Murton  reminded  the  king  of  his 
earlier  statement  when  he  wrote: 

The  wisdom  of  God  foresaw,  that  seeing  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel  are  such  spiritual  things  as  no  natural  men  though  they 
be  princes  of  this  world,  can  know  them;  he  left  not  kings  and 
princes  to  be  lords  and  judges  thereof,  seeing  they  are  subject 
to  err.  But  he  left  that  power  to  his  beloved  Son,  who  could  not 
err;  and  the  Son  left  his  only  deputy,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  no 
mortal  man  whatsoever;  as  your  highness  worthily  acknow- 
ledged, in  [your]  Apology,  . . . 

For  some  ten  years,  according  to  Whitley,  Murton 
remained  pastor  of  the  General  Baptist  church  in  London. 
During  this  time  he  proved  to  be  an  able  and  dedicated 
leader  among  the  Baptists.  Evidence  of  his  influence  may 
be  seen  not  only  in  his  writings,  of  which  there  may  have 
been  as  many  as  five  books,  but  also  in  the  spread  of  the 
movement.  By  1626  there  were  five  such  congregations  in 
correspondence  with  the  Waterlander  Mennonites  with 
whom  they  hoped  to  establish  closer  ties.  However  these 
overtures  came  to  naught  although  the  Waterlanders 
renewed  correspondence  in  1630  upon  which  occasion 
Murton’s  widow  left  England  for  Holland,  her  husband 
having  died  in  Newgate  Prison.  By  this  time  there  were  at 
least  eight  General  Baptist  Churches  in  fellowship  with 
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one  another. 

While  the  influence  of  John  Murton  and  the  General 
Baptists  may  have  been  negligible  as  far  the  king  and 
Parliament  were  concerned,  these  little  known  and  despised 
people  had  introduced  into  England  the  concepts  of  religi- 
ous freedom  with  responsibility.  For  anyone  who  had  been 
willing  to  take. the  time  to  investigate,  they  would  have 
discovered  that  here  were  Englishmen  who,  while  insisting 
upon  religious  freedom  for  themselves,  argued  no  less  for 
all  others.  And  while  they  were  willing  to  admit  a magis- 
trate, who  gave  evidence  of  a genuine  experience  of 
salvation  to  their  churches,  they  denied  the  magistracy  any 
jurisdiction  in  religious  matters.  They  did  not  even  object 
to  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  or  deny  the 
government  the  use  of  the  sword,  although  unanimity  on 
these  two  points  was  never  achieved.  However  they  did 
insist  upon  justice  and  equality  before  the  law  both  of 
which  they  failed  to  receive.  Of  the  first  four  pastors,  two 
died  in  exile  and  two  died  in  prison  for  their  faith  but  the 
seed  had  been  sown  and  would  in  time  produce  a harvest. 


IV. 


Conflicting  Visions  in 
Puritan  New  England 


The  shores  of  the  New  World  beckoned  refugees  from 
among  Europe’s  persecuted  dissenters  like  the  promised 
land  of  ancient  Israel’s  hopes  and  dreams.  The  parallel 
between  ancient  Israel  and  New  England  appeared  analo- 
gous to  the  early  colonizers.  Such  an  analogy  was  viewed 
as  providential  by  the  Bay  Colony’s  leading  Puritan  pastor. 
Dr.  John  Cotton.  In  his  mind  Massachusetts  Bay  was  the 
New  Israel  and  the  Indians  were,  therefore,  the  Amalekites. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Providence,  Cotton  was  dead  wrong.  For  Williams,  the  New 
Israel  was  made  up  of  the  people  of  God  who  had  become 
such  by  the  new  birth  which  included  those  from  many 
different  nations,  tongues,  and  races.  Rather  than  Amale- 
kites he  viewed  the  Indians  as  the  objects  of  God’s  mercy 
and  grace.  Consequently  he  sought  to  learn  their  language 
and  cultivate  their  friendship.  These  two  visions  so  utterly 
different  were  bound  to  collide,  once  Williams  discovered 
for  himself  the  theocratic  foundations  of  the  Puritan 
colony. 

Before  Williams  ever  arrived  in  the  New  World,  the 
English  had  succeeded  in  establishing  three  colonies  upon 
different  religious  foundations.  Jamestown  was  officially 
Anglican  although  some  of  the  early  colonists  such  as 
Henry  Jacob  were  of  the  Puritan  persuasion.  Plymouth,  the 
colony  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  was  Separatist  but  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  was  strictly  Puritan  of  the  non-separating 
variety.  The  colony,  as  Governor  John  Winthrop  envision- 
ed it,  was  a commercial  venture  English  and  Puritan.  The 
whole  enterprise  was  bathed  in  Puritan  piety  as  Winthrop’s 
Christian  Charitie,  A Modell  Hereof  clearly  illustrates.  As 
Governor  Winthrop  brought  his  treatise  on  a Puritan 
theocracy  to  a close,  he  wrote: 

Therefore  lett  us  choose  life, 

that  wee,  and  our  Seede, 
may  live,  by  obeyeing  his 
voyce,  and  cleaveing  to  him, 
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for  hee  is  our  life,  and 
our  prosperity.1 

Only  two  years  after  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had 
been  founded,  Roger  Williams  and  his  wife  Mary  Barnard 
arrived  in  the  New  World.  Williams’  reputation  for  piety 
and  learning  had  preceded  him.  He  was  an  ordained 
clergyman  and  a graduate  of  Penbroke  College,  Cambridge 
where  he  had  been  the  Charterhouse  scholar  from  1623  to 
1629.  He  was  also  a staunch  Puritan  known  for  his  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Lynn,  (February  6,  1631)  the  Boston  Church 
invited  him  to  become  teacher  of  the  church  which  he 
refused  upon  the  grounds  that  the  church  was  comprised 
of  "unseparated  people."  Apparently,  Williams  knew  more 
about  the  Boston  congregation  than  its  members  knew 
about  him.  It  appears  that  almost  immediately  he  settled 
in  Plymouth,  a colony  much  closer  to  his  own  convictions. 
But  two  years  later  he  began  to  serve  the  church  at  Salem. 
While  here  his  outspoken  opposition  to  the  assumptions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  brought  him  into  direct 
conflict  with  Bay  authorities,  including  Dr.  John  Cotton, 
who  had  only  recently  come  from  England  to  become  the 
teacher  of  the  Boston  Church  (1633). 

Cotton’s  advocacy  of  theocracy  as  the  best  form  of 
government  for  colonies  in  New  England  fit  Massachusetts 
Bay  like  a hand  in  a glove.  When  the  Rev.  John  Davenport 
sought  Cotton’s  advice  regarding  the  best  government  for 
New  Haven,  Cotton  responded  with  a carefully  delineated 
exposition  of  the  theocratic  ideal. 

Argument  1:  Theocracy,  or  to  make  the  Lord  God  our  governor, 
is  the  best  form  of  government  in  a Christian  commonwealth, 
and  . . . men  who  are  free  to  choose  (as  in  a new  plantation 
they  are)  ought  to  establish  [it]  . . . That  form  of  government 
where,  (a)  the  people  who  have  the  power  of  choosing  their 
governors  are  in  covenant  with  God,  (b)  wherein  the  men  chosen 
by  them  are  godly  men  and  fitted  with  a spirit  of  government, 

(c)  in  which  the  laws  they  rule  by  are  the  laws  of  God,  (d) 
wherein  laws  are  executed,  inheritances  allotted,  and  civil 
differences  are  composed  according  to  God’s  appointment,  [and] 

(e)  in  which  men  of  God  are  consulted  [about]  all  hard  cases  and 
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in  matters  of  religion,  [this]  is  the  form  which  was  received  and 
established  among  the  people  of  Israel  while  the  Lord  God  was 
their  governor. 


In  this  work,  the  model  for  New  Haven  was  Israel  as 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Cotton.  He 
went  on  to  indicate  that  the  church  is  related  to  the  com- 
monwealth as  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  In  Argument  4 he 
declared: 

That  form  of  government  [in  which]  the  power  of  civil 
administration  is  denied  unto  unbelievers  and  [is]  committed  to 
the  saints  is  the  best  form  of  government  in  a Christian 
Commonwealth  . . . 

How  completely  different  Williams’  concept  of  the 
church  and  consequently  the  relationship  of  the  state  to 
the  church  was  from  that  of  Dr.  John  Cotton  and  his 
fellow  Puritans  can  be  found  in  virtually  everything 
Williams  ever  wrote  but  no  more  clearly  than  in  his  address 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  England  in  which  he  raised 
several  questions  about  the  attempt  to  make  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  the  established  church  of  the  land.  In  Query 
IV  he  questioned  the  concept  of  the  church  which  embraces 
all  citizens  of  a given  country. 

Query  IV.  Whether  in  your  consciences  before  God 
you  be  not  persuaded  — notwithstanding  your  promiscuous 
joining  with  all  — that  few  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  (and  fewer  of  the  nobles  and  gentry)  are  such  spiritual 
matter,  living  stones,  truly  regenerate  and  converted?  And 
therefore  whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  courtesy  in  the  world 
which  you  may  possibly  perform  unto  them  to  acquaint  them 
impartially  with  their  condition  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
dead  stone  to  have  fellowship  with  the  living  God,  and  for  any 
m^n  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  without  a second  birth?  John 

It  is  evident  that  Williams  drew  his  ideas  from  the  New 
Testament  and  not  the  Old.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
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the  self  contradictions  inherent  in  a Puritan  state-church. 

Query  XII.  Since  you  both  profess  to  want  more  light 
and  that  a greater  light  is  to  be  expected  ...  we  query  how 
you  can  profess  and  swear  to  persecute  all  others  as  schismatics, 
heretics,  &e,  who  believe  they  see  a further  light  and  dare  not 
join  with  either  of  your  churches?  [We  query]  whether  the 
Lamb’s  wife  has  received  any  such  commission  or  disposition 
from  the  Lamb  (her  husband)  so  to  practice?  [We  query] 
whether  (as  King  James  once  wrote  upon  Revelation  20)  it 
not  a true  mark  and  character  of  a false  church  to  persecute. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  Netherlands  where 
toleration  was  practiced  as  far  more  pleasing  to  God  and 
nearer  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  he  argued 
forcefully  against  the  assumption  that  Israel  is  a model  for 
church-state  relations  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages 
in  any  of  his  works. 

We  know  the  allegations  against  this  counsel  [of  mine]: 
the  [archetype  of  such  practice]  is  from  Moses  (no  Christ),  his 
pattern  is  the  typical  land  of  Canaan,  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  &e.  We  believe  [that  this]  will  be  found  [to  be]  but  one 
of  Moses’  shadows  which  vanished  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  — yet  such  a shadow  as  is  directly  opposite  to  the  very 
testament  and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the 
very  nature  of  a Christian  Church,  the  only  holy  nation  and 
Israel  of  God.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the  very  tender  bowels  of 
humanity  (an  how  much  more  Christianity?),  [which]  abhors  to 
pour  out  the  blood  of  men  merely  for  their  souls’  belief  and 
worship.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the  Jews  conversion  to  Christ  by  not 
permitting  them  a civil  life  or  being.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the  civil 
peace  and  the  lives  of  millions  slaughtered  upon  this  ground  in 
mutual  persecuting  of  each  other’s  consciences,  especially  the 
Protestant  and  the  Papist.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the  souls  of  all 
men  who  by  persecutions  are  ravished  into  a dissembled  worship 
which  their  hearts  embrace  not.  [It  is]  opposite  to  the  best  of 
God’s  servants  who,  in  all  Popish  and  Protestant  states,  have 
been  commonly  esteemed  and  persecuted  as  the  only  schismatics, 
heretics,  & c.  [It  is]  opposite  to  that  light  of  scripture  which  is 
expected  yet  to  shine  [but]  which  must,  by  that  doctrine,  be 
suppressed  as  a new  or  old  heresy  or  novelty.  All  this  in  all  ages 
experience  testifies  [to],  [ages]  which  never  saw  any  long  lived 
fruit  of  peace  or  righteousness  grow  upon  that  fatal  tree. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Plymouth  was  more  to  Wil- 
liams’ liking  than  the  Bay  since  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were 
considered  true  Separatists  who  had  forsaken  all  in  order 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  insights  and  under- 
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standing  of  Scripture.  But  Williams  soon  discovered  the 
Plymouth  colonists  were  no  more  inclined  to  give  religious 
liberty  to  dissenters  than  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Hence  when  the  opportunity  afforded  itself  he  moved  to 
Salem  where  the  extent  of  his  contentions  with  the  New 
Israel  of  Cotton’s  vision  became  manifest.  It  now  became 
quite  clear  to  the  colonial  authorities  that  Williams’  teach- 
ings were  subversive  and  if  left  alone  to  propagate  his 
ideas,  he  would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy. 

Williams  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  be 
banished  from  the  colony  on  October  9,  1635.  Among  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he  had  said  that  the 
king  of  England  had  no  right  to  grant  a charter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  since  the  king  was  not  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  land.  He  claimed  the  Indians  alone  could  authorize 
such  a settlement.  He  also  argued  that  the  magistrates  had 
no  right  to  enforce  the  first  four  commandments  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  since  these  pertained  to  a man’s 
relationship  to  God.  Therefore  the  New  Israel  was  infring- 
ing upon  God’s  prerogative.  He  further  irritated  both  the 
clergy  and  the  magistrates  by  denying  the  colony’s  identity 
as  the  New  Israel.  If  Massachusetts  Bay  were  not  the  New 
Israel  then  neither  were  the  Indians  the  Amalekites  as  Dr. 
John  Cotton  had  claimed.  Hence  the  Puritans  had  no 
license  to  go  Indian  hunting  but  rather  they  should  take 
the  gospel  to  those  who  were  also  the  objects  of  God’s 
mercy.  For  they  too,  according  to  Williams,  could  be  a part 
of  the  New  Israel  since  the  New  Israel  was  neither  a 
particular  nation  or  race  but  all  the  regenerate  of  many 
races  and  countries.  Thus,  he  argued  before  the  Westmins- 
ter Assembly  in  1644: 


Furthermore  if  the  Honourable  Houses  (the  representa- 
tive commonweal)  shall  erect  a spiritual  court  for  the  judging  of 
spiritual  men  and  spiritual  causes  (although  a new  name  be  put 
upon  it)  [we  query]  whether  or  not  such  a court  is  not  in  the 
true  nature  and  kind  of  it  an  High  Commission?  And  is  not  this 
a reviving  of  Moses  and  the  sanctifying  of  a new  land  of  Canaan 
of  which  we  hear  nothing  in  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
of  any  other  holy  nation  but  the  particular  Church  of  Christ?  (I 
Peter  2:9) 

Is  not  this  subject  this  holy  nation,  this  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  wife  and  spouse  of  Jesus,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth  to  the  uncertain  and  changeable  mutations  of  this 
present  evil  world? 

Query  III.  Whether,  since  you  prefer  to  be  builders, 
you  have  not  cause  to  fear  and  tremble  lest  you  be  found  to 
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reject  the  cornerstone  [i.e.,  Jesus  Christ]  in  not  fitting  to  him 
only  living  stones  fi.e.,  true  believers]  . . .? 

The  sentence  was  not  immediately  carried  out  since  winter 
was  setting  in  and  Mary,  Williams’  wife,  was  pregnant. 
However,  Williams  was  unable  to  keep  his  opinions  to 
himself,  a stipulation  of  the  court.  Warned  by  Governor 
Winthrop  that  plans  were  on  foot  to  send  him  back  to 
England,  Williams  fled  into  the  wilderness  where  he  found 
refuge  among  the  Massasoits  after  four  days  trudging 
through  a blinding  snow  storm.  In  the  spring  he  purchased 
some  land  from  the  Indians  and  founded  Providence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohassac  River,  so  named  because  he  was 
convinced  that  God  had  led  him  there.  Soon  a number  of 
friends  joined  him  in  drawing  up  a compact  by  which  the 
new  colony  would  be  governed  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority  but  "only  in  civil  things."  Thus,  in  June  of  1636 
Williams  had  succeeded  in  setting  up  a state  providing  for 
complete  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  Compact  makes  it  clear  that  these 
Englishmen  had  no  intention  of  disobeying  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  not  anarchists  but  deeply  religious 
colonists  and  pioneers  of  religious  liberty  in  the  New 
World. 


We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written  do  with  free 
and  joint  consent  promise  each  unto  other  that  for  our  common 
peace  and  welfare  (until  we  hear  further  of  the  King’s  royal 
pleasure  concerning  ourselves)  we  will  from  time  to  time  subject 
ourselves  in  active  and  passive  obedience  to  such  orders  and 
agreements  as  shall  be  made  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
present  householders,  and  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  by 
their  consent  into  the  same  privilege  and  covenant  in  our 
ordinary  meeting  only  in  civil  things. 


Eight  years  later  Williams  was  able  to  secure  a 
charter  for  his  little  colony  from  the  English  Parliament 
embodying  the  principles  first  enunciated  in  the  Compact 
of  1636.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
return  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne,  the  colonists  were  able 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  Clarke  to  secure  a new 
charter  in  1663.  While  Williams  may  have  had  a hand  in 
its  composition,  it  surely  represents  the  shared  convictions 
of  Williams  and  his  colleague.  The  preface  was  taken  from 
a letter  written  by  Clarke.  An  excerpt  was  engraved  on  the 
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statehouse  in  Providence:  "It  is  much  on  their  hearts  (if 
they  may  be  permitted)  to  hold  a livelie  experiment  that  a 
most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand  and  best  be  main- 
tained, and  that  among  our  English  subjects,  with  full 
liberty  in  religious  concernments."9 10 

After  securing  the  charter,  the  legitimacy  and  viabili- 
ty of  a colony  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
supported  by  the  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
virtually  guaranteed.  Although  despised  and  denigrated  by 
Massachusetts  Bay  authorities  as  the  garbage  dump  of  New 
England  and  convulsed  by  internal  dissension,  the  "livelie 
experiment"  survived  to  set  a pattern  of  democratic  govern- 
ment which  in  time  would  become  characteristic  of  the 
new  nation  in  the  process  of  emerging  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  Just  how  influential  Rhode  Island  was  in  this 
development  is  a matter  of  debate.  Dawson  sees  it  as  a 
most  potent  influence,  not  only  in  the  thinking  of  religious 
leaders  such  as  Isaac  Backus  and  John  Leland  but  also  in 
that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  To  support 
his  case  Dawson  draws  a number  of  striking  parallels 
between  Williams’  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  and  Jeffer- 
son’s Virginia  Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  suggesting 
verbal  dependence  in  some  instances.  Regardless  of  the 
possible  influence  of  Williams’  thought  on  Jefferson,  it  is 
Perry  Miller’s  studied  opinion  that  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  United  States  that  Williams  holds  a 
position  of  singular  significance. 


For  the  subsequent  history  of  what  became  the  United 
States,  Roger  Williams  possesses  one  indubitable  importance, 
that  he  stands  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Just  as  some  great 
experience  in  the  youth  of  a person  is  ever  afterward  a deter- 
minant of  his  personality,  so  the  American  character  has 
inevitably  been  molded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  y^ars  of 
colonization  there  arose  this  prophet  of  religious  liberty.  u 


Williams  also  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist 
movement  in  America.  Even  though  the  church  which  he 
gathered  was  founded  some  two  years  after  Providence  was 
established  and  Williams  soon  left  it  to  become  a Seeker,  he 
never  forsook  the  basic  insights  which  made  him  "the 
prophet  in  the  wilderness"  and  a true  representative  of  the 
Baptist  commitment  to  religious  freedom.  However,  it  was 
Dr.  John  Clarke  rather  than  Williams  who  lent  stability  to 


9Ibid.,  35. 

10Perry  Miller,  Roger  Williams:  His  Contribution  to  the 
American  Tradition  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1962),  254. 
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the  movement  and  aided  its  spread  into  other  New  England 
communities.  Still  it  was  Williams’  understanding  of  the 
primacy  of  the  New  Testament  which  became  a major 
driving  force  in  helping  him  formulate  his  views  of 
church-state  relations  for  colonial  Baptists  and  others  as 
well.  Other  principles  of  Williams’  theology  and  teachings 
on  religious  liberty  may  be  gleaned  from  his  writings,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecu- 
tion for  Cause  of  Conscience  which  appeared  in  print  on 
July  15,  1644. 

Nominally  a Calvinist,  Williams’  hermeneutics  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  sixteenth  century  Anabaptists 
and  seventeenth  century  English  General  Baptists.  He  saw 
a radical  discontinuity  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. He  held  that  the  Old  Testament  was  never  meant  to 
be  final  or  complete  but  only  preparatory  and  temporal. 
Thus  he  interpreted  it  in  terms  of  types  and  shadows, 
rejecting  the  covenantal  theology  so  dear  to  the  Puritans. 
Therefore  the  New  Israel  could  never  be  identified  with 
Massachusetts  Bay  nor  any  other  state  or  nation.  It  was 
made  up  only  of  the  "born  again"  which  transcends  nation- 
al and  racial  divisions.  Obviously,  for  Williams,  the  New 
Testament  alone  was  authoritative  for  the  Christian  and 
the  church. 

From  his  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  Williams 
came  to  reject  the  old  world  corpus  christianum.  To  this  ill- 
conceived  union  of  church  and  state  he  attributed  the 
terrible  persecutions  of  the  past.  The  church,  according  to 
Williams,  was  to  be  made  up  only  of  those  who  voluntarily 
committed  their  lives  to  Christ  in  an  uncoerced  faith. 
Hence  the  church  acknowledges  the  lordship  of  Christ 
alone.  This  meant  that  the  state  and  the  church  must  be 
separate.  The  concept  of  a secular  state  for  Williams  was 
derived  from  his  ecclesiology  and  not  the  reverse.  At  the 
heart  of  both  Williams’  view  of  the  church  and  the  nature 
of  Christian  faith  was  his  insistence  that  faith  cannot  be 
coerced.  This  is  a recurring  theme  throughout  all  Williams’ 
works. 

Can  the  sword  of  steel  or  arm  of  flesh  make  man 
faithful  or  loyal  to  God?  Or  careth  God  for  the  outward  loyalty 
or  faithfulness,  when  the  inward  man  is  false  and  treacherous? 

Or  is  there  not  more  danger  from  a hypocrite,  a dissembler,  a 
turncoat  in  his  religion  (from  the  fear  or  favor  of  men)  than 
from  a resolved  Jew,  Turk,  or  papist,  who  holds  firm  unto  his 
principles?1 11 


1 Poland  H.  Bainton,  The  Travail  of  Religious  Liberty 

(New  York:  Harper  & Brothers  Publishers,  1951),  219,  220. 
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Speaking  as  a Calvinist  to  Calvinists,  Williams  drove 
his  point  home  by  reminding  his  readers  that  faith  itself 
was  a gift  of  God  and  not  subject  to  coercion  of  men. 
"Faith  is  that  gift  which  proceeds  alone  from  the  Father 
of  lights,  and  till  he  please  to  make  his  light  arise  and  open 
the  eyes  of  blind  sinners,  their  souls  shall  lie  fast  asleep  - 
and  the  faster,  in  that  a sword  of  steel  compels  them  to  a 
worship  in  hypocrisy."12 

In  addition  to  this  basic  concept  about  the  nature  of 
faith,  Williams  adds  a number  of  other  arguments.  He 
insists  that  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  work 
since  diversity  is  the  law  of  life.  Pluralism  in  religion 
therefore,  according  to  Williams  was  an  irrepressible 
reality.  Besides,  it  is  a divine  right  since  God  forces  no 
man  against  his  will  to  worship  him.  Again,  the  state  by  its 
very  nature  is  precluded  from  judging  the  merits  of  one’s 
faith.  Its  incompetence  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  by  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  state 
churches  for  they  have  mistaken  saints  for  sinners  and 
therefore  punished  thousands  of  God-fearing  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Only  God  is  able  to  judge  between  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  and  he  has  reserved  this  prerogative 
for  himself.  But  the  state  is  ordained  of  God  for  its  God- 
given  function  which,  according  to  Williams,  is  purely 
secular. 

In  the  introductory  argument  for  writing  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution , Williams  sets  forth  the  principles 
which  he  intends  to  discuss  in  the  book.  The  fifth  prin- 
ciple reads:  "All  Civill  States  with  their  Officers  of  justice 
in  their  respective  constitutions  and  administrations  are 
proved  essentially  Civill,  and  therefore  not  Judges,  Gover- 
nours  or  Defendours  of  the  Spiritual!  or  Christian  state 
and  Worship."  In  the  tenth  principle  he  seems  to  echo 
Hubmaier  when  he  writes:  "An  inforeed  uniformity  of 
Religion  throughout  a Nation  or  civill  state,  confounds  the 
Civill  and  Religious,  denies  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  civility,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Flesh." 
The  idea  suggested  here  is  that  to  persecute  in  the  name  of 
Christ  is  a denial  of  the  incarnation.  This  impression  is 
further  reinforced  in  Chapter  XXXVII,  when  he  has  Truth 
to  explain  the  limitations  of  even  a Christian  magistrate’s 
power. 

First,  if  the  Civill  Magistrate  be  a Christian,  a Disciple  or 

follower  of  the  meeke  Lambe  of  God,  he  is  bound  to  be  far  from 

destroying  the  bodies,  for  refusing  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus 


iaIbid.,220. 
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Christ,  for  otherwise  hee  should  not  know  (according  to  this 
speech  of  the  Lord  Jesus)  what  spirit  he  was  of,  yea  and  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  sweet  end  of  the  comming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
which  was  not  to  destroy  the  bodies  of  Men,  but  to  save  both 
bodies  and  soules,  . . 

The  argument  continues.  "Secondly,  if  the  Civill 
Magistrate,  being  a Christian,  gifted,  prophesie  in  the 
Church,  I Corint.  1.14  although  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  they  in  their  owne  persons  hold  forth,  shall  be 
refused,  yet  they  are  here  forbidden  to  call  for  fire  from 
heaven,  that  is,  to  procure  or  inflict  any  corporall  judge- 
ment upon  such  offenders,  remembering  the  end  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  his  comming,  not  to  destroy  mens  lifes,  but  to 
save  them."  Although  for  Williams  a Christian  magistracy 
is  possible  yet  he  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  an 
individual’s  religious  life  than  a magistrate  who  is  not  a 
Christian.  Although  a pluralistic  society  is  the  inevitable 
result,  he  does  not  shrink  from  this  state  of  affairs  but 
insists  that  "true  civility  and  Christianity  may  both  flou- 
rish in  a state  or  Kingdome,  notwithstanding  the  permis- 
sion of  divers  and  contrary  consciences,  either  Jew  or 
Gentile  . . ."13 

Williams’  most  famous  metaphor  for  illustrating  that 
which  he  considered  the  ideal  relationship  of  church  and 
state  is  a ship  at  sea.  By  the  use  of  this  analogy,  he  at- 
tempted to  dispel  the  notion  that  he  was  promoting  anar- 
chy in  his  advocacy  of  religious  liberty.  Roland  Bainton 
has  modernized  the  spelling  in  his  The  Travail  of  Religious 
Liberty. 


There  goes  many  a ship  to  sea,  with  many  hundred 
souls  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a true 
picture  of  a commonwealth,  or  a human  combination  or  society. 
It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  papists  and  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship;  upon  which 
supposal  I affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience  that  ever  I 
pleaded  for  turns  upon  these  two  hinges  — that  none  of  the 
papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
ship’s  prayers  or  worship,  or  compelled  from  their  own  particular 
prayers  or  worship,  if  they  practice  any.  I further  add,  that  I 
never  denied  that,  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  commander 
of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship’s  course,  yea,  and  also 
command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobriety,  be  kept  and 
practiced,  both  among  the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If 


13Roger  Williams,  "The  Bloudy  Tenet  of  Persecution"  in 
American  Christianity:  An  Historical  Interpretation  with 

Representative  Documents , eds.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Robert  T. 
Handy,  and  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher,  Vol.  1 (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1960),  152-158. 
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any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  services,  or  passengers 
to  pay  their  freight;  if  any  refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse, 
toward  the  common  charges  or  defense;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the 
common  laws  and  orders  or  the  ship,  concerning  their  common 
peace  or  preservation;  if  any  shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against 
their  commanders  and  officers;  if  any  should  preach  or  write 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers,  because  all 
are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no  masters  nor  officers,  no  laws 
nor  orders,  or  corrections  nor  punishments;  — I say,  I never 
denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended,  the  commander 
or  commanders  may  judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punish  such 
transgressors,  according  to  their  deserts  and  merits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Williams  was  a profound 
thinker  — perhaps,  as  he  has  been  labeled,  the  most  original 
thinker  the  American  colonies  produced.  He  considered 
himself  a Calvinist  yet  he  was  not  in  the  mold  of  either 
Geneva  or  Dort.  He  was  much  closer  to  the  General 
Baptists  of  England  than  to  any  other  contemporary  group. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  church  he  founded 
at  Providence  by  1652  was  numbered  among  the  General 
Baptist  churches  in  the  colonies.  That  Williams’  ideas  were 
anticipated  by  others  before  his  time,  he  readily  admitted, 
even  using  manuscripts  and  tracts  he  had  discovered  while 
in  England.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  lay  in  the 
fact  that  through  the  crucible  of  his  own  experience  he 
was  able  to  implement  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
democratic  government  within  a state  that  guaranteed 
complete  religious  liberty,  not  mere  toleration.  And  all  of 
this  was  accomplished  by  a man  who  was  profoundly 
committed  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact  his  con- 
fidence in  the  gospel  convinced  him  that  in  a free  society, 
such  as  he  proposed,  the  religious  vacuum  created  by  the 
absence  of  an  established  church  would  be  filled  by  new 
converts  who  had  embraced  the  faith  to  which  he  con- 
tinued to  give  his  allegiance  unto  death.  Characteristic  of 
this  "prophet  in  the  wilderness,"  as  Perry  Miller  calls  him, 
are  the  following  words: 


Having  bought  truth  dear,  we  must  not  sell  it  cheap,  not  the 
least  grain  of  it  for  the  whole  world,  no,  nor  for  the  saving  of 
souls,  though  our  own  most  precious.  Least  of  all  for  the  bitter 
sweetening  of  a little  vanishing  pleasure:  for  a little  puff  of  credit 
and  reputation  from  the  changeable  breath  of  uncertain  sons  of 
men  . . . Oh,  how  much  better  is  it  from  the  love  of  truth, 
from  the  love  of  the  Father  of  lights  from  whence  it  comes,  from 


uBainton. 
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the  love  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  ia  the  way  and  the  truth,  to  say 
as  He  (John  18:37),  "For  this  end  was  I bom  and  for  this  end 
came  I into  the  world,  that  I might  bear  witness  to  the  truth."15 


Dr.  John  Clarke  Confesses  His  Faith 


Although  not  as  significant  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  in  England  and  America  as  Williams, 
John  Clarke  was  far  more  important  in  the  emergence  and 
the  shaping  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  the  colonies  than 
Williams.  Born  in  Westhrope,  Suffolk  County,  England  in 
1609,  he  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1637  where  he 
found  the  whole  colony  in  an  uproar  over  the  antinomian 
teachings  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  followers. 
Clarke  was  dismayed  that  in  New  England,  the  intolerance 
he  had  experienced  in  Old  England  was  in  the  process  of 
repeating  itself.  Upon  that  occasion  he  wrote, 

"I  thought  it  not  strange  to  see  men  differ  about  matters  of 

Heaven,  for  I expect  no  less  upon  the  earth.  But  to  see  that 
they  were  not  able  so  to  bear  with  others  in  their  different 
undertakings  and  consciences  as  in  these  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world  to  live  peaceably  together,  whereupon  I moved  the  latter, 
(Antinomians)  for  as  much  as  the  land  was  before  us  and  wide 
enough  with  the  prefer  of  Abraham  to  Lot,  and  for  peace  sake, 
to  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.” 

His  proposal  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  Subse- 
quently, he  and  the  Hutchinson  party  moved  to  the  north 
of  Boston  but  found  the  winters  too  harsh.  Finally,  with 
the  help  of  Roger  Williams  they  were  able  to  purchase 
from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aquidneck  which  later  was 
given  the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  First  a colony  was 
formed  at  Portsmouth  and  a short  time  later  a second 
colony  was  established  at  Newport,  both  on  the  basis  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

From  its  beginning,  Rhode  Island  was  far  larger  than 
Providence.  Too,  it  apparently  included  a number  of  well- 
educated  citizens  possessing  experience  in  government. 
Clarke,  himself,  was  a man  of  considerable  attainments. 


15Miller,  Roger  Williams:  His  Contribution  to  the  American 
Tradition,  111. 

16Wilbur  Nelson,  The  Hero  of  Aquidneck  (Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey:  Schaefer  Enterprises,  1954),  27. 
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Like  Williams,  he  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  univer- 
sity trained.  He  had  apparently  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  as  well  as  theology.  At  some  point  in 
his  pilgrimage  he  had  become  a Separatist  or  even  an 
Anabaptist.  Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  documentation 
little  is  known  for  certain  about  Clarke  before  his  arrival 
in  Boston. 

Governor  Winthrop  observed  in  1639  that  the  Aquid- 
neck  colonists  had  formed  a church  "in  a very  disordered 
way."  This  could  have  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
Clarke  and  his  colleagues  had  failed  to  consult  the  Puritan 
churches  of  the  Bay  before  forming  the  Newport  church  or 
that  the  church  was  suspected  of  harboring  Anabaptist 
sentiments.  Shortly  afterwards  Winthrop  reported  he  had 
heard  that  there  were  Anabaptists  on  the  island.  The  views 
on  the  magistracy  and  the  sword,  reportedly  held  by  Rhode 
Islanders,  could  have  been  unfounded  rumors  born  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  those  who  knew  that  such  concepts 
must  be  present  if  Anabaptists  were,  indeed,  on  the  island. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  such  views  were  held  by  some 
among  Clark’s  friends  but  that  the  church  he  founded  at 
Newport  was  from  the  beginning  a Baptist  church  is  by  no 
means  certain.  A member  by  the  name  of  Mark  Lukar, 
who  was  numbered  among  the  Particular  Baptists  when 
they  began  to  immerse,  became  a ruling  elder  early  in  its 
history.  If  the  church  were  not  a Baptist  church  from  the 
beginning,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  such  by  1644.  The 
minutes  of  the  church  which  date  back  to  1648  leave  no 
doubt  about  its  confessional  identity.  Perhaps  little 
authentic  information  about  the  character  of  the  church 
was  known  in  "orthodox  New  England"  or  about  Clarke 
and  his  Baptist  brethren  until  1651  when  he  along  with 
Obadiah  Holmes  and  John  Crandall  were  arrested  and 
arraigned  at  Boston  in  1651. 

Clarke  relates  the  sad  episode  in  his  III  News  from 
New  England  published  on  May  13,  1652.  It  made  quite  an 
impression  upon  an  England  which  had  now  taken  a turn 
toward  greater  toleration  of  dissenters.  The  impact  of 
Clarke’s  narrative  was  even  greater  when,  after  he  and 
Williams  arrived  in  England  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  little 
colony  from  the  designs  of  William  Coddington  (who 
attempted  to  take  over  the  colony  on  his  own  terms). 
Williams  incorporated  the  account  in  his  The  Bloudy  Tenent 
yet  More  Bloudy:  By  Mr.  Cottons  endavor  to  wash  it  white  in 
the  Bloud  of  the  Lambe.  He  also  included  his  letter  to 
Governor  Endecott  protesting  the  treatment  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  Bay.  The  sentiments  thus  aroused  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Baptists  and  doubtless  went  a long  way  toward 
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helping  John  Clarke  secure  the  charter  of  1663  from 
Charles  II. 

Clarke’s  III  News  from  New  England  was  enlarged  into 
a book  with  three  parts:  the  first  narrates  the  most  notori- 
ous case  of  persecution  against  Baptists  in  New  England; 
the  second  consists  of  a brief  confession  of  faith  written 
while  he  was  imprisoned  in  Boston;  and  the  third,  a com- 
mentary on  two  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Clarke’s  arguments 
for  religious  freedom  took  on  a great  deal  more  force 
against  the  backdrop  of  his  own  experience. 

According  to  Clarke,  an  elderly  blind  Baptist  living 
quietly  in  Lynn,  a suburb  of  Boston,  had  expressed  a desire 
to  worship  in  a Baptist  service  in  his  home  before  he  died. 
In  response  to  this  request  Clarke,  accompanied  by  Obadi- 
ah  Holmes  and  John  Crandall,  set  out  on  foot  for  Boston. 
While  Clarke  was  in  the  process  of  preaching,  two  con- 
stables interrupted  his  sermon  and  arrested  him  and  his 
two  companions.  Clarke,  Holmes,  and  Crandall  were  then 
forced  to  attend  worship  at  the  Congregational  Church  and 
when  they  refused  to  take  their  hats  off  were  charged  with 
disturbing  the  peace.  They  were  consequently  fined: 
Clarke,  twenty  pounds;  Holmes,  thirty  pounds;  and  Cran- 
dall, five  pounds  "or  to  be  well  whipt."  Clarke  and  Crandall 
escaped  the  whipping  although  they  refused  to  pay  a fine. 
Clarke  was  spared  when  an  anonymous  benefactor  paid  his 
fine  against  his  protest  but  Obadiah  Holmes  was  not  so 
fortunate.  He  was  given  thirty  lashes  with  a three  pronged 
whip.  This  was  not  the  first  time  a Baptist  or  one  holding 
Baptist  views  had  been  publicly  whipped  in  New  England 
but  it  was  the  most  notorious.  This  event  shocked  the 
sensibilities  of  many  an  Englishman  when  it  became  known 
that  Clarke  and  his  companions  were  engaged  in  worship 
in  a private  home  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  and  that  they 
were  not  citizens  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Clarke  protested  the  sentence  upon  the  grounds  that 
no  legal  authority  had  been  cited  to  support  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  Whereupon  Governor  Endecott  took  it  upon 
himself  to  explain  the  basis  of  the  court’s  action. 

[Endecott]  stept  up,  and  told  us  we  had  denied  Infants’  baptism, 
and  being  somewhat  transported  broke  forth,  and  told  me  I had 
deserved  death,  and  said,  he  would  not  have  such  trash  brought 
into  their  jurisdiction;  moreover  he  said,  you  go  up  and  down, 
and  secretly  insinuate  into  those  that  are  weak,  but  you  cannot 
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maintain  it  before  our  Ministers;  you  may  try,  and  discourse  or 
dispute  with  them,  etc. 

Clarke  took  Endecott’s  remarks  seriously  and  began 
immediately  to  prepare  for  a forthcoming  disputation. 
Although  he  was  never  permitted  to  discuss  his  faith  with 
John  Cotton  or  any  of  the  Puritan  divines,  his  brief  confes- 
sion was  included  as  the  second  part  of  his  III  News  from 
New  England.  As  such  it  became  an  effective  vehicle  in 
acquainting  New  England  with  the  true  theological  basis 
of  the  Baptist  plea  for  religious  liberty.  It  is  worth  repea- 
ting here. 

5.  That  no  servant  of  Christ  hath  such  authority  from  his  Lord 
to  smite  his  fellows,  doth  plainly  appear  in  that  Parable  Mat. 

18.  34.  where  it  is  said,  The  Lord  was  so  wroth  that  he  will 
have  that  wicked  servant  delivered  to  the  tormentors,  that  did 
but  take  his  fellow  by  the  throat;  to  him  that  fell  to  smiting  his 
fellowes  in  his  Lords  absence:  Mat.  24.  51.  it  is  said,  the  Lord 
shall  come  upon,  in  a day  when  he  looked  not  for  him.  and  in 
an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder  and 
appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrits,  where  shall  be 
weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.13 

There  is  little  doubt  that  John  Cotton  was  in  back  of 
this  bit  of  intolerance.  John  Spur,  who  was  fined  along 
with  John  Hazell  for  shaking  hands  with  Obadiah  Holmes 
after  his  ordeal,  reported  that  John  Cotton  in  a sermon  just 
before  the  trial  of  the  Baptists  from  Newport  had  said, 
"that  denying  infants’  baptism  would  overthrow  all;  and 
this  was  a capital  offense;  and  therefore  they  were  soul 
murderers."19  Perhaps  Cotton  feared  that  a church  based 
upon  believers’  baptism  would  undermine  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Israel.  Whereas  in  Clarke  the  argument  for 
religious  freedom  as  well  as  believers’  baptism  was  based 
upon  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  faith  response  to  the  gospel.  The  following  year  saw 


17A.  H.  Newman,  A History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
United  States  (New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Co., 
1894),  136,  137. 

18H.  Shelton  Smith,  Robert  T.  Handy,  and  Lefferts  A. 
Loetscher,  eds.  American  Christianity:  An  Historical 

Interpretation  with  Representative  Documents  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1960),  170. 

19Newman,138. 
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John  Clarke  and  Roger  Williams  on  their  way  to  England 
in  an  effort  to  save  Rhode  Island  from  self-serving  designs 
of  William  Coddington. 


The  Tensions  of  Freedom  and  Law  in  Rhode  Island 


That  Williams  was  successful  in  securing  a charter 
for  his  beleaguered  colony  was  as  necessary  as  it  was 
surprising.  It  was  issued  to  Providence  Plantations  and  as 
such  provided  some  degree  of  security  from  the  little 
colony’s  bitter  and  covetous  neighbors.  However,  with  the 
failure  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  return  of  Charles  II 
to  the  English  throne,  all  the  island  colonies  faced  a 
precarious  situation,  not  only  from  John  Cotton  and  the 
New  England  Standing  Order  but  also  from  within. 

William  Coddington,  one  time  chief  magistrate  of 
Portsmouth  and  Newport  had  ambitions  of  his  own  to  bring 
the  island  colonies  under  his  sole  authority.  Therefore  he 
made  a trip  to  England  where  he  succeeded  in  having  the 
original  charter  set  aside  and  in  securing  from  the  Council 
of  State  a commission  on  April  3,  1651  naming  him  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island.  This  commission  also  took  precedence 
over  the  government  formed  in  1647  by  Providence,  War- 
wick, Portsmouth,  and  Newport.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Coddington  constituted  a major  crisis.  Hence  the  colonies 
commissioned  Williams  and  Clarke  to  make  the  long  trip  to 
England  in  order  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  original 
charter  and  thus  set  aside  Coddington’s  claim. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  the  mission,  Wil- 
liams felt  free  to  return  to  New  England.  But  Clarke 
remained  in  England  practicing  medicine  and  cultivating 
friends  in  high  places.  By  1663  he  was  successful  in 
securing  the  remarkable  charter  of  1663  from  Charles  II. 
While  it  embraced  the  basic  concepts  of  religious  liberty 
championed  by  both  Williams  and  Clarke,  it  probably  owed 
its  final  form  to  John  Clarke.  At  last  Rhode  Island  and  its 
colonies  had  a legal  status  which  would  protect  them  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  those  who  would  disrupt  the  demo- 
cratic process  from  within,  but  dissension  was  still  a 
reality. 

It  is  not  amazing  that  turbulence  and  dissension 
continued  to  plague  the  Rhode  Island  colonies  since  this 
experiment  in  democratic  government  with  its  promise  of 
religious  liberty  was  in  its  initial  stages.  Too,  not  all  the 
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early  English  inhabitants  were  equally  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  even  when  they  understood 
them.  Hence  it  should  not  come  as  any  great  surprise  to 
learn  that  both  political  and  religious  factions  continued 
to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  island  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the 
religious  quarrels  was  that  precipitated  by  the  Quakers. 
The  Quakers  began  to  arrive  in  New  England  in  1656.  The 
harsh  reception  they  received  in  the  Bay  drove  some  of 
them  to  seek  a more  compatible  refuge  in  Rhode  Island. 
Here  they  discovered  many  kindred  souls  among  those  who 
had  accompanied  John  Clarke  to  Aquidneck  but  met  with 
the  outspoken  criticism  of  Roger  Williams.  However, 
Williams’  opposition  was  confined  to  speaking  and  writing 
against  the  teachings  and  practices  of  those  who  preferred 
to  refer  to  themselves  as  Friends.  Williams  lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  George  Fox  and  his  teachings  is  quite 
evident  in  his  George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of  his  Burrowes,  as  was 
his  failure  to  recognize  the  body  of  truth  which  they 
shared  in  common  with  him.  This  work  contained  the 
fourteen  propositions  which  Williams  had  intended  to 
debate  with  Fox,  himself,  who  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1672.  However,  Fox  left  before  Williams  could  get  to 
where  Fox  was  preaching  and,  therefore,  ended  up  deba- 
ting with  three  Quakers  of  dubious  ability. 

While  Williams  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  of  the 
sincere  but,  in  his  mind,  mistaken  people,  as  Carl  Deimer 
has  shown  in  his  "A  Historical  Study  of  Roger  Williams  in 
the  Light  of  the  Quaker  Controversy,"20  he  never  attempted 
legal  action  to  block  the  dissemination  of  their  views.  He 
would  oppose  them  and  their  teachings  in  the  arena  of  free 
debate  but  he  would  not  lift  one  finger  to  restrain  them 
legally  or  physically.  One  result  of  Rhode  Island’s  open 
door  policy  and  religious  freedom  was  Quaker  ascendency. 
"By  1676,"  Gaustad  writes,  "an  Anglican  missionary  refer- 
red to  the  Quakers  as  ’the  Grandees  of  the  place,’  so 
powerful  had  they  become  in  the  colony’s  political  and 
economic  life."21  Williams  was  true  to  his  principles  to  the 
end  as  were  Endecott  and  the  Bay  colony  which  he  govern- 
ed --  but  the  principles  to  which  the  Bay  had  subscribed 
were  far  different  from  those  of  Williams  and  Rhode 


20Unpublished  Th.D.  Dissertation,  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1972. 

21Edwin  Scott  Gaustad,  A Religious  History  of  America. 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1966),  67. 
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Island. 

The  colony  which  considered  itself  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem felt  constrained  to  defend  the  faith  by  persecuting  the 
heretic.  First  Williams,  then  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the 
Antinomians  felt  the  wrath  and  experienced  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Cotton-led  theocracy.  Once  the  Old  World 
practice  of  punishing  heresy  as  a crime  against  the  state 
was  adopted,  it  was  just  a small  step  from  banishment  of 
dissenters  to  the  whipping  of  Baptists  and  from  whipping 
Baptists  to  the  hanging  of  Quakers.  Thus  the  roll  call  of 
the  persecuted  in  this  New  World  Geneva  would  include 
such  notables,  in  addition  to  Williams  and  Clarke,  as  Henry 
Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College,  Thomas 
Gould,  a Congregationalist  turned  Baptist,  Margaret 
Brewster  and  Mary  Dyer,  Quaker  agitators,  the  witches  of 
Salem,  and  a few  insane  and  infirm  who  deserved  better. 
But  when  the  state  usurps  judgment  that  belongs  only  to 
God,  persecution  is  the  lot  of  the  defenseless  minority  and 
consequently  convictions  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
established  religion  must  suffer  the  consequences  regard- 
less of  how  ill-deserved  they  may  be. 

Of  the  conflicting  visions,  the  infant  Republic  was  to 
choose  that  of  Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island  rather 
than  that  of  John  Cotton  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  How  this 
came  to  pass  will  become  apparent  in  the  next  chapter. 


V. 


The  Revolution  Within  The  Revolution 


The  Revolutionary  War  which  separated  the  English 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Republic  was  only  the 
political  counterpart  of  a far  more  profound  revolution 
within  the  American  mind  and  spirit.  That  revolution 
separated  the  church  from  the  state  and  established 
religious  liberty  as  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every 
citizen.  This  is  why  Rhode  Island  of  all  the  English 
colonies  alone  could  provide  the  pattern  for  the  new 
nation. 

The  Quakers  some  forty  years  after  the  founding  of 
Rhode  Island  in  the  charter  of  West  New  Jersey  in  1676 
came  close  to  the  Williams’  ideal.  However,  it  seems  that 
always  their’s  was  a concept  of  toleration,  not  complete 
religious  freedom.  In  "Concessions  and  Agreements"  the 
Quaker  proprietors  said: 

Thus  we  lay  a foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  their 
liberty  as  men  and  Christians,  that  they  may  not  be  brought 
into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in 
the  people.  No  person  to  be  called  in  question  or  molested  for 
his  conscience  or  for  worshipping  according  to  his  conscience. 


In  William  Penn’s  colony  which  soon  became  a haven  for 
Europe’s  oppressed,  including  Mennonites,  Salzburgers, 
Moravians,  and  Dunkards,  the  broadest  latitude  of  tolera- 
tion prevailed.  In  fact  from  the  beginning  Penn  intended 
his  colony  would  provide  a shelter  for  all  believers  who 
"acknowledged  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the 
Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world."  However,  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  attempted  to  erect  a meeting  house  in 
Philadelphia,  they  were  opposed  by  the  Quaker  magistrates. 
The  Keithian  Quakers  also  tried  the  patience  of  the  or- 
thodox Quakers. 

Even  though  Pennsylvania  soon  saw  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  Quakers,  Baptists,  Dunkards,  and  Men- 
nonites in  the  colonies,  neither  Penn’s  colony  nor  Maryland 
provided  the  pattern  the  new  nation  was  to  follow.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  Revolution,  the  Church  of  England  was  in  the 
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ascendancy  in  more  colonies  than  any  other  religious  body. 
The  Baptists  were  a distinct  and  despised  minority  and 
even  when  you  include  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  along 
with  the  various  divisions  of  English  Baptists  as  did 
Morgan  Edwards,  historian  and  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Philadelphia,  all  together  they  still  numbered 
less  than  three  thousand.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Anglicans, 
Congregationalists,  and  Reformed  alike,  all  were  Anabap- 
tists and  as  such  were  denied  the  status  of  first  class 
citizens  in  their  colonies.  Yet  as  a result  of  the  revolution 
within  the  Revolution,  the  Baptists  linked  forces  with  the 
brilliant  young  architects  of  the  new  nation  to  forge  upon 
the  anvil  of  religious  persecution  the  concepts  of  absolute 
religious  liberty  undergirded  by  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  which  in  turn  became  the  foundation  of  the 
infant  republic. 

Basic  to  this  development  was  the  life  and  thought  of 
Isaac  Backus  and  his  disciple,  John  Leland.  Both  were 
untaught  but  not  unlearned.  They  became  the  indispen- 
sable religious  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom in  both  New  England  and  Virginia.  Although  often 
ignored  by  scholars,  neglected  or  forgotten  by  Baptists, 
they  deserved  better  not  for  their  sakes  but  for  ours  and 
our  understanding  of  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  of 
which  we  are  all  heirs. 


Isaac  Backus  (1724-1806) 


Isaac  Backus  was  born  January  9,  1724,  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  His  father,  Samuel,  traced  his  ancestry  to 
Norwich,  England.  His  mother,  a daughter  of  John  Tracey, 
was  a descendent  of  the  Winslows  of  Plymouth  Colony.  His 
father’s  death  in  1740  left  his  mother  a widow  with  eleven 
children.  Her  grief  knew  no  relief  until  the  Great 
Awakening  reached  Norwich.  Under  its  influence  her 
faith  was  renewed  and  Isaac  was  converted.  Soon 
afterwards  he  felt  called  to  preach  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Separate  (New  Light)  Congregational  church  in  Titicut, 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  ran  into  trouble  with  the  parish 
authorities  for  refusing  to  pay  a tax  for  the  support  of  the 
Standing  Order.  Four  years  later  saw  his  mother  and 
brother  Samuel  in  jail  at  Norwich  for  the  same  reason. 
The  struggle  for  religious  liberty  only  intensified  with 
Isaac’s  baptism  as  a believer  in  1751.  In  fact  so  many 
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Congregationalists  became  Baptists  that  George  Whitefield 
is  reported  to  have  said  upon  a return  trip  to  the  American 
Colonies:  "Behold  all  my  chickens  have  become  ducks."  On 
January  16,  1756,  Backus  along  with  his  wife  and  four 
others  formed  a Baptist  Church  at  Middleborough,  Mas- 
sachusetts of  which  he  became  the  pastor. 

Although  Massachusetts  was  no  longer  hanging 
Quakers  or  imprisoning  and  whipping  Baptist  preachers,  it 
still  required  a tax  to  support  the  "Standing  Order,"  the 
established  Congregational  Church.  The  certificate  law 
which  made  it  possible  under  certain  conditions  for  Bap- 
tists and  Separate  Congregationists  to  avoid  paying  the 
church  tax  was  deeply  resented  by  Backus  and  his  fellow 
dissenters.  Hence  the  Baptists,  particularly  the  Separate 
Baptists  and  the  Separate  Congregationalists,  made  common 
cause  in  their  struggle  for  religious  freedom.  In  this 
struggle.  Backus  became  an  agent  of  the  Warren  Associa- 
tion to  present  the  grievances  of  the  dissenters  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  He  even  brought  a memorial 
from  the  Warren  Association  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1776. 

Even  though  Backus  was  the  most  active  champion  of 
religious  liberty  in  New  England,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  also  the  most  profound  thinker  in  regard  to 
church-state  relationships  of  his  day.  Drawing  upon  Roger 
Williams  and  John  Locke,  Backus  formulated  his  own 
statement  of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  church- 
state  relations.  Backus’  thought  is  presented  in  his 
voluminous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  A 
History  of  New  England  with  Particular  Reference  to  the 
Denomination  of  Christians  Called  Baptists  which  was 
published  in  three  volumes  (1777,  1784,  1796).  In  1804,  he 
published  a condensed  revision  with  the  rather  cumbersome 
title  An  Abridgement  of  the  Church  History  of  New  England 
from  1602  to  1804  containing  a View  of  Their  Principles  and 
Practices,  Declensions  and  Revivals,  Oppression  and  Liberty, 
with  a Concise  Account  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Southern  Parts 
of  America  and  a Chronological  Table  of  the  Whole.  In 
addition  to  these  major  works.  Backus  wrote  thirty-seven 
tracts  which  numbered  from  seven  to  150  pages  each. 
Several  of  these  tracts  were  devoted  to  arguments  for 
religious  liberty  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Massachusetts.  While  Backus  never  lived 
to  see  the  Standing  Order  changed  since  he  died  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1806,  his  work  was  not  without  fruit.  Some  twen- 
ty-seven years  later  church  and  state  were  separated  in 
Massachusetts  and  religious  freedom  was  finally  achieved. 
Few  have  contributed  as  much  to  an  understanding  of  the 
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"livelie  Experiment"  as  Backus. 

After  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  passed  an  exemption  law  which  was  designed  to 
exempt  Baptists  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  local 
Congregational  churches  of  the  Standing  Order.  However, 
the  law  was  so  complex  that  compliance  was  virtually 
impossible.  Even  when  Baptists  succeeded  in  securing  the 
required  certificates,  local  authorities  often  refused  to 
recognize  their  validity  and  proceeded  to  seize  property  of 
individuals,  and  in  some  cases,  land  belonging  to  their 
churches  in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  church  tax.  Certificates  of 
exemption  also  required  the  payment  of  fourpence  in  paper 
currency  or  threepence  in  sterling.  As  a result,  the  Baptists 
and  Separate  Congregationalists  were  not  really  exempt.  In 
view  of  such  an  unjust  and  dishonest  state  of  affairs. 
Backus  encouraged  the  Warren  Association  to  pass  a 
resolution  encouraging  member  churches  not  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Backus  argued  that  the  law  itself  was 
against  the  law  of  God  since  the  government  had  assumed 
the  right  to  determine  those  whom  it  would  tolerate  and  at 
what  price  and  those  who  were  exempt  from  such  regula- 
tions. When  the  Ashfield  Baptist  Church  refused  to  com- 
ply, 398  acres  belonging  to  the  church  were  confiscated, 
including  ten  belonging  to  the  pastor  and  a part  of  the 
church’s  cemetery. 

When  Baptists  resorted  to  the  courts  for  a redress  of 
grievances,  the  courts  were  generally  inclined  to  favor  the 
Baptists  but  were  overruled  by  the  Massachusetts  authori- 
ties. In  the  face  of  this  intransigence.  Backus  determined 
to  carry  the  Baptist  cause  to  the  public.  This  he  did  in 
numerous  ways.  His  petitions  to  the  legislature  became  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  its  members  and  seemed  only  to 
harden  the  position  of  the  supporters  of  the  Standing 
Order.  But  gradually  the  climate  began  to  change.  Perhaps 
this  was  due  to  Backus’  writings  more  than  his  petitions. 
In  1773,  Backus  published  in  Boston  An  Appeal  to  the  Public 
for  Religious  Liberty  and  in  1778,  Government  and  Liberty 
Described.  Of  the  latter  tract  William  G.  McLoughlin 
writes. 

The  tract  was  a brilliant  performance,  the  best  piece  that 
Backus  ever  wrote  as  a lobbyist  for  the  Baptists.  It  was 
weakened  only  by  the  aelfeonsdoua  effort  of  the  Warren 
Association  to  assert  its  loyally  to  the  patriot  cause.  But  even 
this  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of 
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their  denomination,  which  may  not  have  been  known  to  the 

general  populace. 

An  examination  of  this  work  will  reveal  why  Mc- 
Loughlir.  gives  it  such  high  praise.  Backus  quoted  William 
Chauncy,  a "Unitarian"  Congregationalist  who  had  written 
in  1768  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  England  against 
the  establishment  of  an  Anglican  church  in  the  colony,  "We 
are  in  principle  against  all  civil  establishment  in  religion." 
Against  Phillips  Payson,  another  Congregationalist,  who,  in 
an  election  sermon  delivered  before  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly  in  1 778,  upheld  the  Congregational  establishment. 
In  effect,  Backus  was  quoting  Chauncy  against  himself  and 
other  defenders  of  the  Standing  Order  and,  therefore, 
could  rightly  accuse  them  of  duplicity  and  hypocrisy. 
Backus  then  proceeded  to  use  the  arguments  of  the  Ameri- 
can patriots  against  taxation  without  representation  against 
Massachusetts  which,  while  still  claiming  to  exempt  the 
Baptists  from  church  taxes,  insisted  upon  collecting  pay- 
ment for  certificates  of  exemption.  As  he  had  done  in  the 
tract.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public , Backus  again  alluded  to  the 
suffering  of  Baptists.  Only  this  time  the  reference  was  to 
the  "the  Pepperell  riot."  In  this  incident  a mob  had  broken 
up  a baptismal  service  of  Baptists  on  private  property  with 
the  complicity  of  the  city  authorities.  This  event,  as 
McLoughlin  indicates,  "illustrates  graphically  the  depth  of 
prejudice  which  the  Baptists  still  had  to  overcome  in  many 
places."2 3 

In  1771,  Baptists  appealed  to  the  king  of  England  for 
a restoration  of  their  confiscated  property  upon  the 
grounds  that  it  had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  them,  the 
king’s  loyal  subjects.  By  1774,  however,  Baptists  no  longer 
considered  the  king  a suitable  arbiter  for  settling  disputes 
arising  from  the  tangled  affairs  of  church  and  state  in 
Massachusetts.  Instead  they  turned  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Isaac  Backus  was  commissioned  by  the  Warren 
Association  to  present  a memorial  and  a petition  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  accompanied 
by  James  Manning  of  Rhode  Island  and  John  Gano  of  New 
York,  both  university  graduates.  Once  in  Philadelphia 
they  were  joined  by  a large  group  of  Baptists  and  Quakers. 
The  memorial  was  read  by  Manning,  president  of  Rhode 


2William  G.  McLoughlin,  editor,  Isaac  Backus  on 
Church,  State,  and  Calvinism  (Cambridge:  The  Belknap 
Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1968),  347. 

3Ibid.,  348. 
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Island  College  (Brown  University),  who  then  turned  to 
Backus  for  an  additional  comment.  Although  after  some 
four  hours,  the  Baptists  apparently  convinced  some 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  that  their 
grievances  were  a matter  of  conscience,  John  Adams 
reportedly  said, 

’We  might  aa  well  expect  a change  in  the  solar  system  as  to 
expect  they  [Massachusetts]  would  give  up  their  establishment; 

...  we  might  as  soon  expect  they  would  submit  to  the  Port 
Bill,  the  Regulating  Bill,  and  the  Murder  Bill,  as  to  give  up  that 
establishment.’  All  of  which  meant  that  the  Baptists  could 
expect  small  relief.  ’Such  absurdities,’  remarked  Backus,  'does 
religious  tyranny  produce  in  great  men.’4 

Backus  and  his  colleagues  were  disappointed.  They  had 
expected  better  from  the  Adamses,  especially  Samuel,  who 
had  gone  on  record  supporting  John  Locke’s  views  on 
toleration.  Nevertheless,  the  Baptists  assured  the  members 
of  the  Congress  of  their  full-hearted  support  of  the  patrio- 
tic cause. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Backus’  thought  was  represen- 
tative of  his  brethren  in  New  England.  In  the  year  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Warren  Association  made 
their  support  of  Backus  a matter  of  record. 

Our  agent  having  given  an  account  of  his  and  the 
Committee’s  proceedings  in  the  year  past,  in  presenting  our 
memorial  to  the  Assembly,  & c.,  and  having  read  a statement  of 
the  difference  betwixt  our  churches  and  those  who  oppress  us, 
to  be  inserted  in  our  history,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  that 
the  account  Elder  Backus  has  drawn  up,  of  the  sentiments  and 
practices  of  the  Baptist  societies,  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
minds  of  this  Association. 

James  Manning,  Moderator 

[Minutes  of  the  Warren  Association,  Grafton,  September  10, 

11,  1776,  p.  6.]5 

If  Backus  were  truly  representative  of  the  Separate 
Baptists  during  the  Revolutionary  era,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  examine  the  basis  of  his  actions  on  behalf  of  the 
Baptists.  Few  Baptists  of  any  day  combined  activism  and 


4J.  M.  Dawson,  Baptists  and  the  American  Republic 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1956),  71. 

5Isaac  Backus,  A History  of  New  England  with  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Denomination  of  Christians  called  Baptists, 
vol.  1 (Newton,  Mass.:  The  Backus  Historical  Society, 
1871),  357. 
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theory  as  did  Backus.  Of  his  thirty-eight  works,  at  least 
eight  are  given  to  the  subject  of  church-state  relations. 
From  these  works  and  a Bill  of  Rights  which  he  prepared 
for  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  in  1779  at  the  request  of 
a delegate,  Noah  Alden,  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the 
basic  concepts  which  shaped  the  position  of  Backus  and  the 
Baptists  on  religious  freedom.  Certain  a priori  assumptions 
on  the  nature  of  faith,  the  church,  the  state,  and  law  recur 
throughout  these  works. 

The  nature  of  faith:  2.  as  God  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  all 
religious  worship,  and  nothing  can  be  true  religion  but  a 
voluntary  obedience  unto  his  revealed  will,  of  which  each 
rational  soul  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  every  person 
has  an  unalienable  right  to  act  in  all  religious  affairs  according 
to  the  full  persuasion  of  his  own  mind,  where  others  are  not 
injured  thereby. 

And  ’tis  only  the  power  of  the  Gospel  that  can  set  them 
(infidels)  free  from  sin  so  as  to  become  the  servants  of  righteous- 
ness. can  deliver  them  from  these  enemies  so  as  to  serve  God  in 
holiness  all  their  days.  And  those  who  do  not  thus  know  the 
truth  and  have  not  been  made  free  thereby,  yet  have  never  been 
able  in  any  country  to  subsist  long  without  some  sort  of 
government.' 

For  Backus  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  faith 
by  which  a man  is  justified  before  God,  is  its  voluntary 
nature.  It  must  be  free  from  any  coercive  power  of  man  or 
government.  That  is  one  reason  why  he  and  his  brethren 
protested  so  strongly  against  the  payment  of  fees  for 
certificates.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  he  wrote. 

True,  Doctor;  there  lies  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  PENCE  but 
the  POWER  that  alarms  us.  And  since  the  legislature  of  this 
State  passed  an  act  no  longer  ago  than  last  September  (1777)  to 
continue  a tax  of  FOUR  PENCE  a year  upon  the  Baptists  in 
every  parish  where  they  live  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
POWER  that  they  have  long  assumed  over  us  in  religious 
affairs,  which  we  know  has  often  been  TERRIBLY  OPPRES- 
SIVE, how  can  we  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  pay  that  ack- 
nowledgement . 

The  nature  of  the  church:  Backus,  like  the  Anabaptists,  General 
Baptists,  and  Roger  Williams  before  him,  found  the  guidelines 
for  the  church  in  the  New  Testament  — not  the  Old.  And  when 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  great  Law-giver  and  King  of  his 
Church,  came  and  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  the  typical 


6From  the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights  in  McLoughlin,  487. 
7From  An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  Ibid.,  311,  312. 

8Ibid.,  359. 
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ordinates*  and  established  a better  covenant  or  constitution  of 
this  Church  upon  better  promises  we  are  assured  that  he  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house,  and  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than 
Moses.  What  vacancy  has  he  then  left  for  fallible  men  to 
supply,  by  making  new  laws  to  regulate  and  support  his 
worship!9^ 

In  order  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  church.  Backus 
repeatedly  drew  a contrast  between  the  church  as  he 
believed  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  civil  government 
which  he  also  believed  to  be  of  God.  Their  purposes  and 
their  constituencies  are  therefore  different  which  means 
that  the  laws  by  which  order  is  maintained  in  society  and 
discipline  In  the  church  are  different. 

And  14  appears  4o  us  that  the  true  diffemee  and  exact  limits 
between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  is  this,  That  the 
church  is  smted  with  light  and  truth  to  pull  down  the  strong- 
holds of  iniquity  and  to  gain  souls  to  Christ  and  into  his  Church 
to  be  governed  by  his  rales  therein,  and  again  to  exclude  such 
from  their  communion  who  will  not  be  so  governed,  while  the 
state  is  armed  with  the  sword  to  guard  the  peace  and  the  civil 
rights  of  all  persons  and  societies  and  to  punish  those  who 
violate  the  same.  And  where  these  two  kinds  of  government, 
and  the  weapons  which  belong  to  them  are  well  distinguished 
and  improved  according  to  the  true  nature  and  end  of  their 
institution,  the  effects  are  happy,  and  they  do  not  at  all  interfere 
with  each  other.  But  where  they  have  been  confounded  together 
no  tongue  nor  pen  can  fully  describe  the  mischiefs  that  have 
ensued  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  early  and  plain  war- 
nings.10 

Backus  continually  emphasized  the  nature  of  the 
honor  and  tribute  due  magistracy,  as  in  the  following 
quotation:  "Every  person  is  or  ought  to  be  benefited  by 
civil  government,  and  therefore  they  owe  rulers  honor  and 
a tribute  on  that  account.  But  the  like  cannot  be  truly  said 
of  an  imposed  minister,  . . . ."11 

In  his  proposed  Bill  of  Rights,  Backus  argued  for  the 
"divine  right"  of  self  government  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  any  state  or  nation.  "3.  The  people  of  this  State  have 
the  sole,  exclusive,  and  inherent  right  of  governing  and 
regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  same."12  Hence, 
Backus  insisted  that  since  "all  civil  rulers  derive  their 
authority  from  the  people,"  so  they  must  give  an  account  of 


9From  An  Appeal  to  the  Public , Ibid.,  313. 

10Ibid.,  315. 

"ibid.,  342. 

12Ibid.,  488. 
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their  conduct  in  state  affairs  to  the  people  (Article  5). 
Essential  to  the  democratic  society  thus  envisioned.  Backus 
in  articles  10-13  provided  for  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  public 
assembly. 

While  Backus  held  that  a state  has  the  right  to  defend 
itself  against  attack,  he  was  suspicious  of  the  ambitions  of 
a standing  army  for  which  he  saw  no  need  but  in  case  an 
army  is  called  up,  he  asserted  that  "the  military  should  be 
kept  under  strict  subordination  to  and  governed  by,  the 
civil  power."  Bachus’  proposed  Bill  of  Rights,  Article  7, 
provided  for  conscientious  objectors  to  substitute  payment 
for  service  in  the  military,  which  was  one  of  the  first  such 
proposals  in  American  history. 


Every  member  of  civil  society  hath  a right  to  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
expenses  of  that  protection,  and  to  yield  his  personal  services, 
when  necessary,  or  an  equivolent  thereto:. ...and  no  man  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  bear  arms,  who  conscientiously  scruple  the 
lawfulness  of  it,  if  he  will  pay  such  equivolent;  nor  are  the  people 
bound  by  any  laws,  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  manner 
assented  to,  for  their  common  good.  5 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  present  a better 
summary  of  Backus’  position  than  he  himself  presented  at 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Convention  of  1778  which  was 
called  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  stated: 

Nothing  can  be  true  religion  but  a voluntary  obedience  unto 
God’s  revealed  will,  of  which  each  rational  soul  has  an  actual 
right  to  judge  for  itself;  every  person  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  act  in  all  religious  affairs  according  to  the  full  persuasion  of 
his  own  mind,  where  others  are  not  injured  thereby.  And  civil 
rulers  are  so  far  removed  from  having  any  right  to  empower  any 
person  or  persons  to  judge  for  others  in  such  affairs,  and  to 
enforce  their  judgments  with  the  sword,  and  that  their  power 
ought  to  be  exerted  to  protect  all  persons  and  societies  within 
their  jurisdiction,  from  being  injured  or  interrupted  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  this  right,  under  any  pretense  whatsoever. 

As  one  might  suspect.  Backus  won  ardent  supporters 
for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Among  these  was  John 
Leland  whose  personal  pilgrimage  resembled  so  very  closely 


13Ibid.,  488. 

14Cited  by  Joseph  Martin  Dawson,  Baptists  and  the 
American  Republic  (Nashville,  Tennessee:  Broadman  Press, 
1956),  75. 
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that  of  Backus  himself.  Leland,  like  Backus,  was  able  to 
enlist  both  the  newly  formed  Separate  Baptist  Churches 
and  the  older  Regular  Baptist  Churches  in  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty  first  in  Virginia  and  later  on  in  New 
England.  However  his  career  could  best  be  told  in  relation- 
ship to  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  which  developed 
in  Virginia  in  cooperation  with  the  authors  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of 
Rights. 


The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia 


To  some  extent  the  experience  of  Baptists  in  Virginia 
as  they  attempted  to  achieve  religious  liberty,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  others  as  well,  represented  a new 
development  in  Baptist  life.  Prior  to  the  Virginia  ex- 
perience Baptists  had  not  hesitated  to  write,  lobby,  and  act 
together  with  other  dissenters  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
toleration,  freedom  from  taxation  for  support  of  establish- 
ed churches,  and  religious  freedom.  Under  the  leadership 
of  John  Leland  and  the  General  Committee,  the  Virginia 
Baptists  did  much  more. 

Leland  was  a disciple  of  Backus  and  like  Backus  a 
recent  convert  from  among  the  Congregationalists.  Lack- 
ing in  formal  education,  he  attempted  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  with  extensive  reading  of  Locke,  Williams, 
Backus,  and  others.  Hearing  of  the  persecution  Baptists 
were  undergoing  in  Virginia,  he  made  a trip  to  the  colony 
to  "size  up"  the  situation  for  himself.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  to  marry  Sally  Divine.  The  newly-weds  then 
moved  South.  By  1785  Leland  had  become  the  best  known 
and  perhaps  the  most  influential  preacher  in  Virginia.  At 
one  time,  he  preached  on  a regular  basis  to  six  churches 
and  in  towns  where  no  established  congregation  of  any 
kind  could  be  found.  Leland  soon  made  his  mark  as  an 
effective  evangelist  and  ardent  advocate  of  religious 
freedom.  After  undergoing  a second  ordination,  this  time 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  he  became  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  of  the  General  Committee  which  had  been 
formed  by  a coalition  of  Separate  and  Regular  Baptist 
Associations. 

The  situation  in  Virginia  was  serious.  The  first 
known  Baptists  in  Virginia  settled  in  the  colony  about  1700 
but  were  unoffensive,  quiet  and  retiring.  These  were  the 
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General  Baptists.  Not  long  afterwards,  Regular  Baptists 
established  a few  churches  in  the  colony.  However,  until 
the  rise  of  the  Separate  Baptists,  neither  Baptist  group  had 
made  much  headway.  Instead,  like  other  dissenters,  they 
felt  the  restraining  arm  of  the  establishment.  In  no  colony 
was  the  Anglican  Church  as  firmly  established  as  in 
Virginia.  Fines  were  levied  for  the  lack  of  church  atten- 
dance or  the  refusal  to  have  an  infant  baptized  or  for 
making  derogatory  remarks  about  an  Anglican  minister. 
Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Separate  Baptist 
presence  in  Virginia,  Baptist  preachers  met  with  violence 
from  both  mobs,  often  led  by  Anglican  clergymen,  and  the 
magistrates,  who  arrested  and  imprisoned  them. 

The  first  actual  imprisonment  took  place  in  1768 
when  four  Baptist  ministers  were  hauled  off  to  jail  upon 
the  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace,  since,  said  the  prosecu- 
tor, "They  can  not  meet  a man  upon  the  road  but  they  must 
ram  a text  of  Scripture  down  his  throat."  This  imprison- 
ment lasted  forty-three  days.  While  numerous  counties  in 
Virginia  witnessed  the  imprisonment  of  Baptist  ministers 
such  treatment  was  most  frequent  in  Culpepper,  Orange, 
Middlesex,  Caroline,  and  Chesterfield  counties.  Lumpkin 
writes,  "Nowhere  was  persecution  more  common  than  at 
Chesterfield."  Baptist  evangelism  provoked  this  severe 
reaction  and  the  imprisonment  of  Baptist  ministers  in  the 
various  counties  of  Virginia  elicited  widespread  publicity 
and  sympathy. 

Patrick  Henry  is  said  to  have  defended  Baptist 
ministers  and  the  Baptists  themselves  were  not  inactive. 
The  General  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  for  religious  liberty  and  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia.  However,  before  the 
formation  of  the  General  Committee,  Baptists  had  begun  in 
1770  upon  occasion  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a redress 
of  grievances.  The  General  Association  of  Virginia  had 
for  three  years  after  its  organization  in  1771  protested  the 
treatment  of  Baptist  ministers  by  the  government.  But  in 
1775  Baptists  went  a step  further.  Assembling  in  DuPuis’ 
meeting  house  in  Powhatan  County  they  drew  up  a memo- 
rial with  a two  pronged  attack.  First,  they  proposed  the 
entire  independence  of  the  Virginia  colony  from  the 
mother  country  and,  second,  the  complete  freedom  of 
religion  in  Virginia.15  This  memorial  constituted  a forth 


15Lumpkin,  Baptist  Foundations  in  the  South  (Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Broadman  Press,  1961),  113-114. 
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right  call  for  religious  freedom  — not  mere  toleration: 

We  hold  that  the  mere  toleration  of  religion  by  the  civil 
government  ia  not  sufficient;  that  no  State  religious  establish- 
ment ought  to  exist;  that  all  religious  denominations  ought  to 
stand  upon  the  same  footing,  and  that  to  all  alike  the  protection 
of  the  government  should  be  extended,  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
peaceful  jenjoyment  of  their  religious  principles,  and  modes  of 
worship.16 

The  Baptists  also  asked  for  permission  to  send  pastors 
to  serve  as  chaplains  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  When  the 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Virginia  Convention  it  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  the  requested  permission  for 
chaplains  was  granted.  This  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  alliance  between  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
the  Baptists.  "The  battle  of  petitions,"  as  Robert  Baker  has 
called  this  phase  of  the  struggle,  immediately  heated  up. 
Virginia  Baptists  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Whatever  reluctance  Baptists 
may  have  felt  against  involvement  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  almost  completely  overcome.  Therefore,  a 
company  of  Baptist  soldiers  was  formed  from  Virginia 
which  fought  at  Valley  Forge.  Baptist  chaplains  accom- 
panied the  troops.  John  Gano,  a Baptist  minister  from  New 
York,  served  for  a time  as  a chaplain  of  George  Washing- 
ton himself.  Only  one  Baptist  church  in  Virginia  was 
reported  to  have  retained  a pacifist  position. 

The  Revolutionary  War  ended  in  1781  and  the  colo- 
nies won  their  independence  from  England.  But  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  was  far  from  over.  Jeffer- 
son’s "Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom”  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  in  1779.  But  it  had  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  assembly.  The  Anglicans  tried  to  turn 
aside  the  growing  demand  for  freedom  by  sponsoring  a bill 
which  was  introduced  in  1784  called  the  "General  Assess- 
ment Bill."  It  called  for  a general  tax  assessment  upon  all 
the  citizens  for  the  teaching  of  religion:  "According  to  this 
measure,  persons  might  declare  the  denominations  to  which 
they  wished  their  assessment  to  go,  but  if  no  declaration 
was  made  the  money  would  be  used  to  encourage  schools  in 


16Cited  in  Lumpkin,  Baptist  Foundations , 114,  from  R. 
B.  Semple,  A History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Baptists 
of  Virginia.  First  published  in  1810,  reprint  editions  of 
1972  and  1976  carry  different  pagination. 
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their  respective  countries."17  As  William  Warren  Sweet 
points  out.  Baptists  saw  the  flaw  in  the  bill  immediately 
and  declared  it  "to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
for  the  legislature  thus  to  proceed  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  no  human  laws  ought  to  be  established  for  this  pur- 
pose."18 Sweet  reminds  us  that  at  first  the  Baptists  stood 
alone.  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  among  others  could  see  nothing  wrong  with  this 
happy  solution  to  a vexing  problem,  but  Madison  and 
Jefferson  stood  with  the  Baptists  against  the  bill  and 
although  the  Presbyterian  clergy  supported  it,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  to  join  the  growing  tide  of  opposition. 
Finally,  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  Madison  and  the 
Baptist-led  dissenters  the  general  assessment  bill  was 
defeated.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  passage  of 
Jefferson’s  bill.  The  Anglican  Church  was  disestablished. 
However,  the  national  Constitution  was  not  yet  adopted 
and  there  was  no  bill  of  rights. 

The  Baptists  were  clearly  upset  with  the  new  Con- 
stitution without  a bill  of  rights.  The  General  Committee 
met  at  William’s  meeting  house  in  Goochland  County  on 
March  7,  1788  and  drew  up  their  list  of  reasons  why  they 
could  not  support  the  Constitution  without  further  guaran- 
tees of  religious  liberty.  First  of  all,  they  declared: 

There  is  no  Bill  of  Rights.  Whenever  a number  of  men 
enter  into  a state  of  society,  a number  of  individual  rights  must 
be  given  up  to  society,  but  there  should  be  a memorial  of  those 
not  surrendered,  otherwise  every  natural  and  domestic  right 
becomes  alienable,  which  raises  Tyranny  at  once,  and  this  is  as 
necessary  in  one  Form  of  Government  as  in  another. 

After  pointing  out  other  rights  not  explicitly  protected  by 
the  Constitution,  Leland,  in  the  tenth  objection,  enlarged 
upon  the  first: 

What  is  clearest  of  all  — Religious  Liberty,  is  not  sufficiently 
secured.  No  religious  test  is  required  as  a qualification  to  fill 
any  office  under  the  United  States,  but  if  a majority  of  Congress 
with  the  President  favour  one  system  more  than  another,  as 
much  as  they  please,  and  if  oppression  does  not  ensue,  it  will  be 


17William  Warren  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  in 
America  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House, 
1979),  191-192. 

18Ibid.,  192. 

19Ibid.,  110.  See  Semple,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Baptists , 76-77. 
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owing  to  the  mildness  of  Administration,  and  not  to  any 
Constitutional  defence,  and  if  the  manners  of  people  are  so  far 
corrupted,  that  they  cannot  live  by  Republican  principles,  it  is 
very  dangerous  leaving  Religious  Liberty  at  their  mercy. 

Madison  was  alerted  to  the  opposition  of  the  Baptists  by  his 
father  and  after  a consultation  with  John  Leland  (1788), 
the  Baptists  agreed  to  support  Madison’s  candidacy  to  the 
ratifying  convention  in  Virginia  in  exchange  for  the 
promise  of  a bill  of  rights,  incorporating  the  guarantee  of 
religious  liberty  upon  which  the  Baptists  had  insisted. 

A careful  examination  of  this  episode  of  Baptist  life 
in  Virginia  reveals  that  several  elements  converged  to 
produce  of  the  Baptist  movement  a potent  political  instru- 
ment. First  the  Baptists  had  grown  by  1790  from  a rela- 
tively insignificant  and  despised  minority  in  the  early 
1700’s  to  number  more  than  22,000,  the  largest  denomina- 
tion in  the  colony.  Hence,  Baptist  evangelism  had  made 
possible  widespread  support  for  those  seeking  religious 
liberty  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  alliance  of  the  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists  in  the 
General  Committee  (1783)  became  the  means  by  which 
these  dissenters  made  their  voice  heard  and  enabled  them 
to  rally  support  for  their  cause.  There  followed  numerous 
petitions  presented  to  the  legislature  as  Virginia  ever  so 
hesitantly  took  the  first  steps  toward  complete  freedom  of 
religion.  Baptists  were  able  to  enlist  Presbyterians  and 
other  dissenters  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Sermons  and 
articles  arguing  the  case  for  freedom  began  to  change  the 
climate  of  public  opinion.  Baptists  also  used  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  struggle  offered  to  make  firm  friends  of 
both  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Even  though  these  young  men 
were  operating  on  fundamentally  different  presuppositions 
from  those  of  the  Baptists,  their  common  goal  was  religious 
freedom.  The  Baptists  were  convinced  that  faith  could  not 
be  coerced.  For  them  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  church  demanded  freedom  of  religion. 
Jefferson  and  Madison  took  a more  rationalistic  approach. 
They  were  determined  to  rid  society  of  a "priest-ridden" 
state  and  to  free  mankind  "from  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men."  The  alliance  of  the  Deists  and  the 
Baptists  was  both  formidable  and  effective.  The  one 
without  the  other  would  almost  surely  have  failed. 

There  was  also  a Baptist  exodus  from  Virginia.  Even 
though  some  Baptists  left  Virginia  for  the  wilds  of  the 
Kentucky  frontier  determined  that  their  children  would 
not  suffer  the  tyranny  they  had  endured,  the  vast  majority 
stayed  on  to  support  their  leaders  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  and  the  Revolution.  With  their  participa- 
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tion  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  sending  of  both 
troops  and  chaplains,  the  Baptists  dispelled  any  notion  that 
they  were  unpatriotic  or  unwilling  to  support  the  govern- 
ment which  gave  them  the  right  to  live  in  freedom.  Hence 
Baptists  emerged  in  Virginia  on  the  American  scene  as 
champions  of  both  democracy  and  freedom  — both  church- 
men and  political  activists.  Clearly  for  these  Baptists  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  did  not  mean  that  citizens 
who  were  Christians  could  not  participate  in  the  political 
process.  While  they  recognized  the  secular  nature  of  the 
state,  they  refused  to  be  disfranchised  because  they  were 
Christian. 

The  role  of  the  Baptists  and  other  denominations  in 
bringing  religious  freedom  to  Virginia  has  not  always  been 
recognized.  Sidney  Mead  is  one  who  plays  down  the 
support  of  religious  leaders  while  attributing  the  successful 
incorporation  of  such  principles  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Deists  such  as 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mason.  Mead  emphasizes  this 
point  when  he  writes: 

The  real  social  and  political  leaders  who  gave  structure  to  the 
new  political  order  were  most  of  then  rationalists  or  Deists,  and 
they  renounced  Establishment  on  principle.  This  was  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  decision  against  "multiple  Establish- 
ment," which  many  found  quite  acceptable  at  the  time,  and  for 
complete  separation,  which  only  a few  of  the  less  influential 
sects  — notably  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  — dearly  held  on 
principle.  0 

While  Mead’s  statement  is  essentially  correct  in 
regard  to  the  role  of  the  political  archictects  of  the  infant 
notion,  he  did  overlook  the  Mennonites  and  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  which  also  held  to  the  principles  of  complete 
religious  liberty  supported  by  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

As  Sweet  points  out,  the  Presbyterians  and  to  a 
limited  degree  the  Methodists  finally  came  around  to 
support  the  Baptist  position  in  their  struggle  in  Virginia. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  however,  the  Baptists 
were  alone  in  demanding  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  Presbyterians  were  simply  demanding  their  rights  under  the 
act  of  Toleration  and  nothing  more,  while  the  Methodist  were 
still  nominally  a part  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  and  seemed 
at  first  to  honor  its  continuance.  With  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  these  three  dissenting  bodies  and  especially  the 


20Sidney  E.  Mead,  The  Lively  Experiment  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1963),  60. 
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Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  united  in  the  Tight  for  complete 
religious  liberty.21 

The  way  was  now  open  for  the  final  victory,  and  on 
December  17,  1785,  Jefferson's  measure  was  passed,  and  on 
January  19,  1786,  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  became  law. 

Section  II  reads  thus: 

We  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do 
enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested  or  burdened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to 
profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the 
same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge  or 
effect  their  civil  capacities. 

Religious  freedom  had  triumphed  in  Virginia  and  was 
soon  to  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  a few  yean  later  in 
the  form  of  the  fint  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  to  become  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  measure  Jefferson,  its  author,  was 
in  France,  but  so  proud  was  he  of  his  part  in  the  memorable 
struggle  that  he  asked  that  it  be  recorded  on  his  gravestone: 
'Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.’  But  justice  compels  the  admission 
that  Jefferson’s  part  in  this  accomplishment  was  not  so  great  as 
was  that  of  James  Madison,  nor  were  the  contributions  of  either 
or  both  gjL  important  as  was  that  of  the  humble  people  called 
Baptists.22 

Whether  Sweet  is  right  or  wrong  in  assessing  the  role 
of  the  Baptists  is  not  the  point.  However,  that  Baptists 
have  generally  felt  that  theirs  was  a major  contribution  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  to  which  they  have  been 
historically  committed  from  the  beginning  --  this  is  signi- 
ficant. 


21William  W.  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  in  America 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1979),  190. 

22Ibid.,  192,  193. 
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In  retrospect,  it  was  the  coalition  of  young  statesmen, 
such  as,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Mason,  rationalists  and 
Deists  as  they  were,  and  — Baptists,  such  as  Isaac  Backus, 
John  Leland,  and  Reuben  Ford  who  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a revolution  within  the  revolution.  "One  of  the  two 
most  profound  revolutions  which  have  occured  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  church,"  according  to  W.  E.  Garrison.23 
And  it  is  still  going  on.  During  Vatican  Council  II  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  time  in  its  long 
history  set  forth  its  support  of  the  principle  in  unequivo- 
cable  terms.24  However,  this  is  no  time  for  those  of  us 
whose  denominations  have  been  historically  committed  to 
religious  freedom  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  to 
become  complacent  for  apparently  to  many  sincere  Evan- 
gelicals "the  livelie  Experiment"  was  a mistake  that  needs 
correcting.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  need  to  be  reminded  as 
Franklin  Littell  has  written: 


While  appreciating  the  fact  that  not  all  secularist 
governments  respect  the  integrity  of  conscience  and  not  all 
governments  with  established  Churches  persecute  dissenters 
today,  this  writer  would  note  the  fundamental  difference 
between  toleration  and  religious  freedom  and  suggest  that 
government  which  is  freed  simply  to  carry  on  the  proper 
business  of  government  marks  a distinct  advance  in  human 
history. 

The  assertion  of  religious  freedom,  therefore,  which 
begins  as  a religious  understanding  and  obligation,  ends  by 
giving  a new  institutional  formation  to  the  world.  As  so  often 
has  happened  in  the  works  of  Christ,  the  work  begun  among  the 
faithful  is  completed  in  the  reshaping  of  the  created  order. 
Religious  freedom,  in  sum,  makes  not  only  a better  Church  and 
a finer  obedience  among  Christians:  its  constitutional  recognition 
and  protection  also  makes  a better  government.  Thus  again,  in 
the  end,  God’s  will  for  the  realm  of  redemption  and  His  purpose 
for  the  created  order  blend  in  a final  harmony.  3 

It  is  a much  simpler  task  to  sketch  the  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  in  the  English-speaking  world  as  I have 


23Cited  by  Mead,  60. 

24Walter  M Abbot  and  Joseph  Gallagher,  editors.  The 
Documents  of  Vatican  II  (New  York:  American  Press,  1966), 
675-696. 

25Ibid.,  700. 
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attempted  to  do  in  this  series  of  lectures  than  to  chart  the 
coarse  of  responsible  Christian  citizenship.  All  that  I can 
do  is  to  suggest  some  options  based  upon  an  historical 
analysis.  The  age-old  question  of  the  relationship  of  Christ 
to  culture  is  inevitably  raised  once  again.  In  spite  of 
Baptist  political  activism  in  the  past,  most  Baptists  are 
still  more  comfortable  in  withdrawing  from  the  political 
process  than  by  participating  in  it.  Many  Mennonites  and 
others  in  the  Free  Church  tradition  find  it  difficult  to  hold 
to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  Christian  in- 
volvement in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  at  the  same 
time.  The  Hutterites  of  Ulster,  New  York  for  an  example, 
after  considering  the  possibility  of  voting  in  elections  have 
made  the  decision  to  abstain  from  even  this  minimal 
participation  in  the  political  process,  rejecting  the  risk  of 
the  possibility  of  misplaced  confidence  in  their  choice  of 
a candidate  for  public  office. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  Free  Church  spectrum  are 
those  now  heavily  involved  in  the  New  Right’s  religious 
agenda.  Some  not  only  support  certain  candidates  with 
whom  they  agree  on  key  moral  and  political  issues  but  are 
candidates  themselves  for  political  office.  It  should  not  be 
surprising  that  those  of  us  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  Radical 
Reformation  take  such  widely  varying  positions  on  in- 
volvement in  the  political  process  for  such  was  the  case  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  What  is  surprising 
is  that  some  of  these  activists  appear  to  be  so  oblivious  of 
mankind’s  struggle  for  religious  freedom  and  the  pitfalls 
of  entangling  alliances  of  church  and  state  which  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Undoubtedly  the  contemporary  moral  climate  in  this 
country  has  become  such  an  overriding  concern  that  many 
earnest  Christians  feel  that  only  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  "Moral  Majority"  can  turn  things  around.  While 
other  equally  dedicated  and  concerned  Christians  may 
agree  with  the  diagnosis,  they  are  not  convinced  that  the 
answer  lies  with  the  state.  The  question  is  how  does  salt, 
light  and  leaven  best  penetrate  an  immoral  society?  Is  it  by 
coercion  or  persuasion  --  by  the  arm  of  flesh  or  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
Admittedly  the  welfare  of  society  is  the  chief  concern  of 
the  state.  But  in  the  final  analysis  the  church  can  never 
expect  the  state  to  do  that  which  the  church  has  failed  to 
do.  Religious  freedom  does  create  a vacuum  into  which 
will  move  the  ideology  with  the  greatest  dynamic.  This  is 
both  the  risk  and  the  challenge  of  freedom. 

We  should  ponder  the  words  of  Williams  when  he 
said:  "Having  bought  truth  dear,  we  must  not  sell  it  cheap. 
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not  the  least  grain  of  it  for  the  whole  world,  no,  not  for 
the  saving  of  souls,  though  our  own  most  precious."26 


26Cited  by  Perry  Miller,  Roger  Williams,  His  Contribu- 
tion to  the  American  Tradition  (New  York:  Atheneum, 

1962),  111. 
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